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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
The Nation-Wide Drive for the Five-Day Week 


UST AROUND THE CORNER is the five-day week. 
The nation, according to all signs, is getting ‘ready 
to adopt it. 

Labor is for it, capital is swinging toward it, and Washington 
has added its blessing. 

Supported on its merits in many quarters, the five-day week is 
gaining new adherents as a means 
of providing jobs for millions now 
idle, and thus easing the depression. 

Asan emergency measure, it meets 
little opposition. What controversy 
there is develops over the plan to 
make it a permanent policy. 

“At the beginning, of course, 
the five-day man would get a five- 
day salary,’’ explains Arthur Bris- 
bane in the New York American. 

“But once the five-day week is 
established, it will be a week as 
well paid as the six-day week used 
to be, just as the eight-hour day is 
as well and better paid in good 
times now than the old ten-hour 
day.” 


To show how sentiment favor- 
able to the five-day week has in- 
creased recently, we cite the follow- 
ing developments reported in the 
press: 

In a report to President Hoover 
the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration urges the Government to 
take the lead among ‘‘large-scale 
organizations” in adopting the 
five-day week. 

President Hoover approves the 
shorter term in principle and orders 
the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments to resurvey its possibilities. 

The Department of Labor, the 
United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Employees’ Compensation Commission adopt 
the five-day week. 

It will be the standard, Washington announces, in all road 
building, flood-control, and harbor work financed by the Federal 
relief bill. 

The American Federation of Labor again urges President 
Hoover to call a national conference to push adoption of the 
six-hour day and five-day week as a permanent policy. 

One hundred business executives, economists, labor leaders, 
and educators, meeting in Boston, advocate the New Hampshire 
plan of unemployment relief by dividing up work. 

——. 
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He Plans Jobs for Millions 


Gov. John G. Winant, sponsor of the New Hampshire plan 
to spread out work. 


Sponsors of this plan, led by Gov. John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire, confer with the President. 

Telling of this conference, the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune also explains the aims of advocates 
of the New Hampshire plan, something new in the long 
battle to overcome the depression: 


“Their object was not only to 
urge upon the President the eall- 
ing of a national conference to spread 
available work in a ‘stagger’ system 
of employment, but to advance 
particularly the ‘New Hampshire’ 
plan of shorter hours designed to 
send 3,000,000 men back into em- 
ployment in the near future. The 
plan would require unprecedented 
cooperation from workers and 
employers. 

“The New England delegation’s 
program placed before Mr. Hoover 
suggested an increase of 10 per cent. 
in the number of those working 
in each establishment, thus provid- 
ing jobs for about 3,000,000 persons. 
This plan would be put into effect 
by small contributions.to be de- 
ducted from pay-rolls of wage- 
earners still employed at least two- 
thirds of tneir normal hours and 
by the necessary remaining contri- 
butions from salaried executives 
and owners of the business. 

‘‘The present employees would 
be put on shorter work hours as 
compensation. Also the sponsors of 
the plan figure that with a lower 
rate of pay for the new people taken 
in, and contributions forthcoming 
from the business owners and execu- 
tives, the present employees need 
make acontribution of only about 6 
per cent. from their existing wages 
to help pave the way for employ- 
ment of 10 per cent. more workers. 

“<*Astimating 3,000,000 of the 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 unemployed 
to form a labor surplus, the aim is 
to add 10 per cent to the 32,000,000 
to 35,000,000 now full or part-time 
employed; 10 per cent. to every group of workers everywhere,’ a 
prospectus of the program declared. ‘To make room for the 
entire 9,000,000 by shortening hours would create a serious 
shortage in materials and labor and so rapid an upturn that a 
new chaos would be created. 

“«¢ Additional flexibility for individual concerns or industries 
is possible. 

“Tt is entirely reasonable under special conditions for individual 
units to add one-third more people by providing a six-hour day 
for everybody, tho such concerns must eventually go part way 
back to present hours.’ 

“Governor Winant told the President that the plan was 
intended to be put into effect without increasing the operating 
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costs of business, without necessarily increasing plant invest- 
4 2 ae ae. 
ments, and without increasing inventories. 


ie its plea for permanent adoption of the five-day week, the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor says: 


‘Tt is the one remedy which can be quickly applied, and which 
in operation will restore jobs for millions of working men and 
women who are now idle, and who are suffering from hunger, 
distress, and want. Surely these idle people have some claim 
upon our economie, political, and social order. 

‘Labor holds that they may properly demand the right to 
work. Industrial management can make vital and active the 
exercise of this right by making an equitable distribution of the 
amount of work available. 

“The failure of industry, industrial management, and indus- 
trial ownership to meet the situation voluntarily through the 
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Shoving Through 


—Scott in the Portland ‘‘Oregonian.” 


national Chamber of Commerce, manufacturers’ associations, or 
financial organizations, to allocate the available amount of work 
among all who are able and willing to work, makes it necessary 
to call upon the Chief Executive of the nation, speaking for all 
the people and supported by public opinion, to demand, in the 
name of all the people, that industrial management institute 
immediately the shorter work-day and the shorter work-week 
not in isolated industries, but in a national way and upon a 
national basis.” 


How does the five-day week plan work? John A. Moffit gives 
us an insight into that in an article in the New York Times: 


“How the plan works may be shown by some actual illustra- 
tions. As far back as December, 1930, the Kellogg Company 
decided to introduce a six-hour day into its plant, creating four 
six-hour shifts instead of three eight-hour shifts. Employment 
in the plant was immediately increased by practically a full one- 
third. The experience of the past year and a half has shown 
that the daily production is greater than it was before, with a 
consequent saving in overhead. 

“Another example: One of the plants of the Standard Oil 
Company (of New Jersey) which was working forty-eight hours 
a week faced the necessity of reducing operations. More than 
400 employees would have been laid off but for the rearrange- 
ment of time under which a forty-hour week was adopted. 
The eight hours per week given up by those who might -have 
been kept on full time provided forty hours a week for the entire 
force. 

“The executives were so imprest by the results of the shorter 
week in this plant that they have decided to make five days, or 
its equivalent, the normal working week throughout the entire 
domestic personnel, both salaried and wage earning. 

“The general acceptance of the shorter working week within 
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a year’s time is being freely predic ted by many industrial leaders 
who also believe that once it has been thoroughly tried out there 
will be no return to the old system, even when production sched- 
ules call for an output equal to or greater than that of 1929.” 


Onn of the nation’s largest employers, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has adopted the five-day week, notes 
Lawrence Sullivan in the Washington Post, and ‘‘the plan saved 
jobs for no less than 25,000 persons.” In all, says Mr. Lawrence, 
“a total of 394 firms, large and small, have applied some 
adaptation of the ‘spread-work’ plan during the last two years. 
Of this number, 125 went to the five-day week outright.” 

The shorter week as well as the shorter day, says the Miami 
Herald, ‘‘is one of the economic developments that may be ex- 
pected to result from the depression.” 

“Tt is significant,” observes the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “that 
the economist, the sociologist and the biologist, pursuing different 
routes, reach the same destination in their studies of contempo- 
rary labor conditions. They array these formidable imducements 
in favor of shorter working hours: betterment of man’s economic 
well-being, his social well-being, and his physical well-being.” 

Turning to the New Hampshire plan for a ‘‘flexible’’ working 
day, the Washington Post says: 


‘‘The idea behind this plan is to trim down the humps and fill 
up the hollows in the employment graph. Under the present 
haphazard system a manufacturer too often produces as much as 
he can, working his men long hours, and then discharges em- 
ployees when it becomes evident that his market has been over- 
supplied. 

“Under the flexible plan the number of employees would remain 
constant, and their hours of work would be regulated according 
to demands within the industry. <A large measure of stability 
would be acquired, as well as a distribution of purchasing power, 
combined with the advantages of more leisure for workingmen. 

‘*No plan will meet the needs of all industries. But if industrial 
chiefs and labor leaders were able to agree upon general prin- 
ciples of dividing available work, a great step forward would be 
taken. Labor organizations are willing that this should be done, 
even tho it means a sacrifice of some wages for men now working 
full time. The time seems to be ripe for general acceptance of 
shorter working periods.” 


Qhaweron of the five-day week in order to spread work may be 
all right as an emergency measure, say some papers—but as a 
permanent policy they believe it holds many perils. This view- 
point is well exprest by the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“The Federation of Labor obviously does not intend that 
the pay of the individual worker sball fall pari-passu with the 
decline in the number of working hours. On the contrary, the 
five-day week demand is generally accompanied by a proposal 
for a higher per Jiem to bring earnings up to the old total. 

“At best, this policy means that the employer who introduces 
improved machinery with the intention of cutting his production 
costs and obtaining some extra profit from the change would 
lose all incentive to make such changes because the advantage 
would go to labor in the form of increased leisure. 

‘“‘At worst, the shorter hours for the same pay would mean 
bankruptey for establishments on the margin of profitable 
operations. > 

“‘As often stated in these columns, there are excellent argu- 
ments in favor of spreading work among the labor force in cer- 
tain establishments, if it seems reasonably certain that the lack 
of demand for labor’s services is temporary. Such spreading 
will not, however, provide a permanent remedy for the condition 
of chronic unemployment about which the American Federation 
is concerned. That must come by finding new kinds of profitable 
work to be done—not by spreading thinly a meager amount 
of work among a fixt or increasing number of wage-earners. 

“If the latter plan affords the sole remedy for the specifie 
problems of unemployment created by a continuous process of 
mechanization, the capitalistic system is indeed decadent. 

‘‘Progress implies the ability to satisfy new kinds of wants on 
the basis of a full working day for all able-bodied men. Pros- 
perity can not be restored by restricting the number of hours 
a& man may work, so that he has more leisure than he is able to 
enjoy or than any employer can afford to allow him while paying 
a living wage.” 
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First Skirmish of the 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT certainly stirred up the 
Republicans in his radio speech interpreting the 
Democratic platform. 

When he accused the Administration of mishandling the 
economic situation, he was answered within twenty-four hours 
by a triple attack by three big guns of the Republican party. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills, Senator Reed Smoot, and Senator 
Dickinson came out with statements accusing the Democratic 
candidate ‘‘in effect of ignorance, duplicity and deceit,” to use 
one newspaper phrase. 

Mr. Roosevelt flatly refused to hit back again, saying that 
he would only reply to “the gentleman who is running against 
me.” But this gentleman was busy in the White House pre- 
paring his speech of acceptance, and was not to be turned aside 
from his regular plan of battle by any preliminary gun-fire. 
However, Senator Cordell Hull of Tennessee came back at the 
Republicans, whom he called ‘‘hopelessly on the defensive.” 

When it was all over, the war correspondents on the political 
front concluded that the Roosevelt strategists were apparently 
concentrating on winning the conservative East rather than the 
more radical West. 

Right at the beginning of his speech the Governor reiterated his 
adherence to what he called a ‘‘forthright, genuine, honest plat- 
form,’’ and then declared that ‘‘our present economic condition 
—how it came, what it is, and how it can be remedied—is the 
main issue in this campaign.” 

He made a threefold accusation against the Republican 
party’s recent ‘‘time-serving and disastrous fiscal policyv’’: 


“1. In highly prosperous times, when taxes were easy to 
obtain, it repealed taxes on abnormal profits and incomes, with 
the result that the war debt was not drastically reduced. 

“*2. When the depression began the Administration, instead of 
reducing annual expenses to meet decreasing revenues, became 
sponsor for deficits, which at the end of this fiscal year will have 
added five billion dollars to the national debt. 

“3. To meet this staggering deficit, the Administration has 
resorted to the type of inflation which has weakened the public 
confidence in our government credit both at home and abroad.” 


ine summed up his international debt policy by saying that 
the Democratic policy ‘‘declares for payment, but at the same 
time for lowered tariffs and resumption of trade which open the 
way for payment.’ Looking ahead from this depression, the 
Governor declared that ‘‘it must be made more difficult for a 
depression to happen in the future; it must be made impossible 
for its indefensible features to show themselves again.” ‘‘Con- 
cerning the necessary revision of some of our institutions for 
this purpose,’’ well—the Governor promises to have more to 
say about this later. 

On the Democratic repeal plank the Governor would only 
comment that ‘“‘if the present Congress takes no action I shall 
urge the new Congress to carry out these provisions.” 

In his reply next day Secretary Mills devoted himself to 
Governor Roosevelt’s triple attack on Republican fiscal policies. 
On the first point, Mr. Mills reminded the Governor that under 
Republican administrations ‘‘the public debt for ten years was 
reduced at an average rate of about $900,000,000 a year,” in spite 
of Democratic opposition. On the second point, he reminded him 
that the Hoover Administration ‘‘led and won the fight for the 
establishment of the principle of the balanced budget,” in spite 
of a Democratic House that tried to put through additional ex- 
penditures of more than $3,000,000,000. On inflation, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury pointed out that we have been going 
through drastic deflation, and that we must now expand credit. 
It is the Democrats who are the real inflationists, according to 
Secretary Mills: ‘‘The whole record of the Democratic House 
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Roosevelt Campaign 


shows that they were determined to force uncontrolled inflation 
on the country.” 

Senator Smoot, chief Republican tariff-maker, confined him- 
self to the tariff issue. He challenges Governor Roosevelt to 
show that the rates of the present tariff wall are higher than is 
necessary to preserve the American standard of living, which the 
Governor says he would maintain. 

But it’s the tariff declaration that the Democratic papers like 
especially in the Roosevelt speech. It seems to the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch that right here ‘‘the New York Governor has 
gone straight to the heart of the economic situation.” ‘If 
Governor Roosevelt will stress tariff reform and beer he will run 
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That Threatened Eclipse 


—Brown in the New York ‘Herald Tribune.” 


away with the show throughout the campaign, and he will 
swamp Mr. Hoover in November,” concludes the Montgomery 
Advertiser. It is statements like those on the tariff and Prohibition 
that, in the opinion of the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), “‘show 
the stature of the Democratic candidate and entitle him to the 
favorable consideration of those who want a President who meets 
issues instead of one who avoids them.” 

However, here is the Seripps-Howard Washington News 
praising Roosevelt’s declaration on Prohibition, but adding that 
‘on the important subjects of tariffs and debts he showed him- 
self muddled or evasive or both.’”” When it comes to inflation, 
the Newark News (Ind.) says that “instead of making the 
complicated matter clearer, Roosevelt, in one meaningless catch 
phrase, has balled things up worse than ever.” Except for 
Prohibition, the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) finds nothing 
in the speech but ‘‘vague promises and accusations.” 

The conservative tone of this address of Governor Roosevelt’s 
is unmistakable, declares the Washington Post (Ind.), which 
adds—making a point also developed by Frank Kent of the Balti- 
more Sun and Mark Sullivan of the New York Herald Tribune— 


“Tt must be extremely disappointing to the liberals of the West 
who fought so hard for his nomination at Chicago. But the 
Democratic nominee realizes that his strongest appeal must be 
directed toward the conservative Kast if he is to gain a majority 
of the electoral votes in November.” 
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A Case of Mistaken Identity 


—Ray in the Kansas City ‘“‘Star.’’ 


The R. F. C. Goes Democratic 


PANKING THE ELEPHANT is great fun for Demo- 
crats. 
But when the elephant looks around and they see that 
he has a donkey’s head, the fun is “‘not so good.” 

Thus reasoned President Hoover, perhaps, in his appointment 
of a fighting Democrat, former Senator Atlee Pomerene of Ohio, 
to the chairmanship of the $38,500,000,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, “biggest bank in history”’ and the Adminis- 
tration’s chief reliance in its effort to stabilize business. 

Already there had been accusations declaring that the enor- 
mous fund was to be parceled out mainly in loans to corporations 
and individuals most interested in Mr. Hoover’s reelection. 

Mr. Hoover meets those accusations by giving the Board 
not only a Democratic chairman but at the same time a Demo- 
cratic majority of one, as former Senator Pomerene replaces a 
Democrat, Eugene Meyer. The R. F. C.’s membership now 
includes Charles A. Miller, Gardner Cowles, and Ogden L. Mills, 
Republicans, and Jesse H. Jones, Wilson McCarthy, Harvey C. 
Couch, and Atlee Pomerene, Democrats. 

Because former Senator Pomerene was associated with Owen 
D. Roberts, now Mr. Justice Roberts, in the prosecution of 
Doheny during the uproar over Teapot Dome and the oil scan- 
dals, his appointment has a dramatic side appreciated by corre- 
spondents and politicians alike. As a member of the Kansas City 
Star’s Washington staff relates, it ‘rocked political circles of the 
capital like a report from a ‘big Bertha,’’’ for the Democrats are 
“finding to their amazement” that a most ‘‘vulnerable target” 
has ‘“‘been removed from their range.’”? Furthermore— 


“The foes of the Administration have been forced to admit 
that President Hoover, by one sweeping stroke of executive 
courage and judgment, has proved his determination to put 
business recovery above political opportunism. 

“The result already is obvious. If the Corporation succeeds 
in restoring business to its normal condition, the President will 
receive his reward in votes next November. If it fails, then the 
Republicans, with a minority on the board, can not be held 
responsible. 

“In this connection it is recalled that the scheme of the cor- 
poration is not strictly Hoover’s, having been conceived with the 
advice and counsel of Owen D. Young and Senator Wagner of 
New York, both Democratic stalwarts. 

““Pomerene himself, while not generally recognized as a 
business leader, is an outstanding business lawyer. His Democ- 
racy can not be questioned. Only last month at Chicago he took 
a prominent part in the Democratic national convention, leading 
the fight against abrogation of the two-thirdsrule. Consequently, 
it can not be said he is a Democrat with Republican leanings.” 


Another Washington correspondent, Mark Sullivan of the 
New York Herald Tribune, finds in the appointment a voucher 
for the R. F. C.’s success: 


““So far as any one can now see, literally every barrier is re- 
moved from the successful functioning of the Administration 
program for help toward business recovery. More than that, 
there is complete confidence in business circles as well as govern- 
ment, that the bottom of the depression has been reached and 
passed, and that what is ahead now is recuperation.” 


To the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), however, the appointment 
appears to be only ‘‘a piece of polities,” and, borrowing a phrase 
of the late Thomas R. Marshall’s, the editor remarks that 
Pomerene is a first-rate second-rate lawyer and was a first-rate 
second-rate Senator. The Macon, Georgia, Telegraph (Dem.) 
calls the appointment ‘‘a cheap trick,’ and, tho recognizing 
Mr. Pomerene’s ‘‘excellent reputation as a lawyer and as a 
public servant,’’ declares: ; 


“Tt may be smart politics, which we doubt, but it is shirking 
responsibility. It would be a wholly admirable appointment 
to make had Mr. Hoover been in the habit of dealing with the 
depression on a bipartizan spirit, or had Mr. Pomerene been 
eminently the man to appoint. But the President has given con- 
trol of no other board to the Democrats, and any one of a hun- 
dred others would probably be better fitted for the place than 
Mr. Pomerene, as admirable as his public record is. 

“Tt was the President who coined the phrase ‘ playing polities 
with human misery.”’ 


Or the other hand, the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
in. Mr. Pomerene’s own city approves warmly, as— 


“The country knows that Atlee Pomerene will never lend his 
vote or his voice to subvert the purposes of the Government in 
establishing the Finance Corporation. With him as chairman 
the board will not become a political organization.” 


The appointment is ‘‘a master stroke,” thinks the Boston 
Herald (Rep.), as it ‘“‘has silenced those who have been charging 
that the Resconstruction Finance Corporation will be admin- 
istered in the interests of the Republican party.’ And the 
New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.) observes: 


“As a matter of strategy, the appointment of Mr. Pomerene 
seems a wise move, not because it enables the Administration 
to shift a responsibility which really belongs to both parties, 
but because it recognizes the necessity of protecting an emer- 
gency organization intrusted with the placement of billions of 
dollars of public money against suspicion of partisan favoritism. 
Even unjustified rumors of political bias in granting of loans 
could largely destroy the value and usefulness of the corporation 
before it had begun to function in a large way. 

“The proper method of selecting men to head the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and other independent adminis- 
trative boards, commissions and bureaus that are a part of the 
Federal establishment would be to ignore entirely their party 
affiliations. Such methods of procedure are, however, too far in 
advance of public opinion to be practicable at present. 
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The Walker “Hot Coal” in Roosevelt’s Hands 


BEG AMNED IF HE DOES and damned if he doesn’t.” 


That is the plight of Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

says the New York Daily News, as he ponders the 

question of removing Mayor James J. Walker of New York City 

on the ‘conclusions’ filed by Samuel Seabury, counsel to the 
legislative committee that investigated affairs in the metropolis. 

The Mayor, it will be recalled, was accused of “gross impro- 
prieties,’’ some of which were his alleged acceptance of securities 
from brokers interested in taxicab legislation, and substantial 
gifts from Paul Block, publisher, and ownership of bonds of a 
company which later obtained a city contract. 

Now that the jaunty Mayor has made his reply, in a scorching, 
27,000-word statement, editors all over the country are specu- 
lating on what the long-awaited climax is to be. Will he keep 
his office or be thrown out? They view the case as a hot coal 
for Mr. Roosevelt as the Democratic candidate for President. 

“The Roosevelt disposition of the Walker case may create the 
decisive issue in the present campaign,” asserts the Dallas 
Morning News (Ind. Dem.), and the Schenectady Union-Star 
(Rep.) agrees that ‘“‘there is political dynamite in it’”— 


““No matter what he does with it, the Governor is bound to be 
embarrassed between suspicion of ‘whitewashing Jimmy Walker,’ 
to gain Tammany’s support, and removing him, and thereby 
losing New York State. 

“The disposition of Mayor Walker’s case is of interest now 
to a hundred million people or more all over the United States, 
for the Governor who must act officially on the case is the 
same man who is the Democratic nominee for President of the 
United States. 

“This is a test for Mr. Roosevelt. 

“His decision will influence the votes of thousands of persons.” 


As for the reaction to the Mayor’s statement in defense of his 
official conduct, a glance through dozens of editorials shows that 
only a few editors are favorably imprest by it. One finds a 
mountain of harsh words to a mole-hill of soft ones. 

““The wisecracker has turned serious,” is the typical comment 
of the Kansas City Star (Ind.), ‘“‘but he is not convincing in his 
new role.” 

One of the favorable observers is the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind. Rep.); it finds that Mayor Walker has answered ‘‘in such 
a clear manner that those who read his reply carefully will agree 
that the charges seem both unjust and unfair.” 

Giving us the flavor of the Walker statement, the New York 


Herald Tribune says: 


‘‘With a ‘solemn emphatic denial’ of any wrong-doing, Mayor 
Walker charged that he had been the victim of a political ‘man- 
hunt,’ aimed ‘to divert public attention from those responsible 
for the dreadful condition of affairs throughout the nation.’ 

“Mr. Walker’s defense and arguments in general were the 
same as those he presented in his two days of examination by 
Mr. Seabury before the Hofstadter legislative committee. 

‘‘Appending an elaborate series of precedents established by 
former Governors, Mayor Walker sought to have Governor 
Roosevelt rule out most of the recently discovered Seabury evi- 
dence on the ground that it related to events which occurred 
during his first term in office. 

‘‘Then he launched into one of the attacks on Mr. Seabury 
which permeate the answer, asking whether the charge had been 
filed through ‘ignorance’ or ‘malice,’ or ‘to poison the public 
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For a summary of the chief points on which the Mayor rested 
his defense, we borrow from the New York Times. They are: 


“That the Hofstadter legislative inquiry was politically in- 
spired, to discredit the New York City Administration. 

“That ten of the fifteen allegations of misconduct made by 
Samuel Seabury were ‘outlawed,’ because they related to the 


Mayor’s previous term in office. 


“That the Mayor never, as charged, accepted rewards from 
J. A. Sisto and Company and Samuel Ungerleider and Company 
in return for favorable taxicab legislation. 

“That the Mayor never profited from the Equitable Bus 
franchise, but acted only in the interests of the five-cent fare, 
in which effort he was defeated by banking interests. 

“That the Mayor did not violate the city charter by accepting 
bonds of the Reliance Bronze and Steel Corporation. 

“That the Mayor knows nothing of the investigated bank 
accounts of Russell T. Sherwood, missing auditor, who had been 
described as the Mayor’s financial agent. 

“That the ‘beneficences’ of Paul Block, publisher, to the 
Mayor in the form of stock account profits were not given for 
any improper consideration. 

“That the Mayor did not own any of the Interstate Trust 
Company stock, of which 300 shares were alleged to have been 
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Boy, How That Jimmy Can Paint! 


—Donahey in the Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer.” 


purchased by his associates and used in part in connection with 
the Kquitable Bus transaction. 

“That the Mayor produced a full record of his financial 
transactions and testified fully concerning his acts before the 
Hofstadter legislative committee.” 


Bor Mr. Seabury was quick with a lengthy and blistering 
rebuttal. ‘‘It is a sorry sight, indeed,” he said, “‘to see a person 
occupying high public office, whose honor is impugned, taking 
the position that the people must suffer him to continue in his 
public office because he was fortunate enough not to be caught 
in time.”’ And again: 


“On this record of equivocation, evasion, and contradiction, 
the Mayor has demonstrated himself to be unworthy of belief 
where his official conduct is called in question.” 


‘““Walker can not be acquitted on the ground that Seabury is 
an enemy of Tammany,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.). ‘‘Many of us are that.” ‘“‘The Mayor’s reply is a de- 
fense by accusation,” adds the Buffalo Courter-Express (Ind.). 

But the Providence News-Tribune (Dem.) feels that ‘‘the 
Mayor has a perfect right to impugn the good faith of the find- 
ings presented to the Governor since they are the outcome of a 
process obviously conceived in bad faith.” And the Washington 
Evening Star (Ind.) admits that Mr. Walker “has made an un- 
deniably strong response to the charges, has put up a shrewd 
and capable defense.” 
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The “Wheat Queen” on a Rampage 


FEMININE FIST POUNDED THE TABLE and 
the ‘‘Wheat Queen” exploded in her wrath— 
‘“‘The farmer will prosper if those devils in Congress 
will quit having farm legislation.” 

Thus Mrs. Ida Watkins, operator of a 4,500-acre wheat farm 
at Sublette, Kansas, voiced her indignation before a Kansas City 
hearing of the Shannon Congressional investigating committee. 
Nor was that all. 

‘She rolled up her black silk sleeve and exhibited a muscular, 
sun-bronzed arm,” writes Arthur M. Evans, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent— 


“<Tf you don’t think I’m a real dirt farmer and wheat 
shoveler,’ said the Queen, ‘take 
a look at that arm. 

““T left the harvest-field to 
attend this hearing. The day 
I got the eall to come here, I 
was out shoveling wheat, sav- 
ing $2 a day doing it. I’ve 
40,000 bushels in storage. 

“<The only thing to help 
the farmer is to kick the devil 
out of the Farm Board.’ 

‘“ Asked what she blamed for 
farm depression, the eyes of 
the Queen blazed. 

“<Mhe doggone, damnable 
government interference in our 
affairs and our business by the 
Government causes our depres- 
sion,’ she said. ‘Maybe it isn’t 
dignified to use the word 
damnable, but it’s nothing 
compared with the cussing out 


Keystone-Underwood 


“Look at This Arm’”’ 
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The “Red Plot” to Wreck Banks 


vs BOLD SCHEME TO WRECK the financial struc- 
ture of major cities.” 

It’s a Communist plot to start a social revolution by 

precipitating runs on banks. So say the police who discovered it. 

As a result many papers are pouring forth angry denuncia- 

tions and solemn warnings. But the Philadelphia Record hoots: 


“Tf the doctor looks at the baby’s rash, diagnoses measles, and 
tells you it’s a Communist plot, don’t be surprized. This is the 
open season for Communist plots.” 


Exposure of the alleged conspiracy came when Michigan 
State police raided a hotel room in Pontiac, seeking a man 
known as George Rowland. 


As the Associated Press corre- 
spondent tells us: 


““Capt. Ira H. Marmon of the 
State police raided his hotel 
room here and found letters 
and telegrams which showed 
the method of operation of the 
ring, deseribed in some quarters 
as composed of radicals seeking 
a nation-wide revolution. 

“Clarence L. Smith, pros- 
ecuting attorney of Oakland 
County, declared the plot was 
‘organized by Communist 
groups in the United States and 
backed by Soviets in Russia.’ 

‘“Marmon said that Rowland, 
whose operations are thought 
to have been under way here a 
month, was the ‘superintendent 
and director of agitation for 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois.’ 


in the wheat fields against the 
Harm sboards) = cee 

“*Kiek out the Farm Board. 
Why, in common sense, can’t 


“If you don’t think I’m a wheat shoveler,’’ says Mrs. Ida Watkins, 

“wheat queen’’ of Kansas, who told a Congressional investigating 

committee in Kansas City: “I want to kick the devil out of the 
Farm Board.” 


The campaign of the ring here 
was directed against the First 
National Bank, officers of which 
recently appealed in advertise- 


Congress and the President 

wake up and abolish it? The dirt farmer is sick of being the 
pawn of politicians, who hold out luring promises for higher 
and more profitable prices.’”’ 


Pocaruy emphatie was the testimony of the Kansas ‘‘ Wheat 
King,”’ Albert Weaver, who also blamed the Farm Board for 
many of the farmers’ troubles. He accused it of ‘‘competing 
with private business and wrecking markets’ by piling up 
surpluses. 

With these two witnesses many papers agree. 

“The activities of the Farm Board,” declares the Wichita 
Beacon, ‘‘have cost the farmers of Kansas not less than $250,- 
000,000 in depreciation of the value of their products.” 

“The Government,” adds the New York Evening Post, “‘can 
do more for the farmers by getting the Farm Board out of the 
picture than by any other means now at hand.” 

But it is “impossible to satisfy’? the farmers, declares Frank 
R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun. ‘‘ Next session they will be down 
in Washington demanding the repeal of this act, and the enact- 
ment of another plan. They will get that, and it won’t work 
either, and they will be inflamed in 1936 just as they are in 1932, 
and as they were in 1928 and 1924. They are always inflamed.” 

Praise for the Farm Board is given by the Washington Post, 
which says that it ‘“‘has not only kept the cooperatives in opera- 
tion, but it has induced commercial banks to extend a much 
greater volume of credit to farm organizations,’’ with the result 
that “‘not a single major cooperative has failed during the last 
three years.”’ Furthermore— 


“When the stabilization chapter in its record has been defi- 
nitely closed, the public will be forced to recognize the Farm 
soard’s extensive achievements in the promotion of orderly 
marketing.” 


ments to depositors to support 
the bank after assuring them its condition was sound. 

“Letters in Rowland’s room seized by Captain Marmon re- 
vealed that operatives of the ring were active in Cleveland and 
Chicago, and reported directly to him. Letters written by the 
ringleader to the operatives in those two cities contained instruc- 
tions for the carrying out of campaigns against large banks there 
and asked for reports on progress made. 

‘“Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank in 
Chicago, meanwhile said in that city that reports from practically 
every large city in the country showed that similar campaigns of 
rumors have been directed against banks there. He exprest his 
opinion that the plot was nation-wide. 

“Washington advices said the spreading of such rumors against 


banks is receiving the attention of the United States Secret 
Service.”’ 


How the plot was pushed in Pontiac is described by the 
correspondent: 


“Rowland’s method of operation in Pontiac, Marmon said, 
was to select a list of business and professional men from a 
directory, telephone them as ‘a friend’ who was returning a 
favor, and warn them that altho ‘I know it’s against the law to 
spread rumors about a bank, you had better get your money 
out now.’ 

“When prest for a name, the State police officer said, the 
telephone informer would refuse to do so, but often would 
inform the person to whom he was talking that he had secured 
his information from a bank employee. 

“Occasionally the business man was further informed that 


corporations which had large accounts with the bank had with- 
drawn them.”’ 


“That there is a closely organized party of radicals who seek 
to undermine the existing form of government in this country is 
well known,” says the Washington Evening Star, and The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor declares that those responsible for the bank 
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plot “have no place in the United States—whose very liberty 
makes possible their fiendish assault on its lightly guarded 
institutions.” 

“But the raid,” points out the Grand Rapids Press, ‘at least 
has come in time to warn others throughout the United States 
that the person who gives in to subtle rumor about the nation’s 
financial institutions is electing himself an easy catspaw for the 
Reds. He is a tool of those whose single-minded intent is to 
throw the United States into the horror and chaos of a class 
revolution, destroying the savings and property of all in order 
to obtain a Soviet despotism.” 


Bor the Communist Daily Worker retorts with equal vigor. 
The alleged plot, it says, is ‘‘to pave the way for an alibi for a 
new wave of bank erashes.’”’ And— 


“Not even the pillaging of the United States Treasury by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to help the banks could 
stem the tide of failures. When Traylor and others see a new 
wave of bankruptcies they have to try to divert the anger of the 
depositors from the big bankers, from the La Salle and Wall 
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Street bandit gangs in some other direction. Hence they try to 
blame ‘radicals’ and ‘Reds’ for effects of the world economic 
crisis for which Traylor and the capitalists alone are responsible.” 


Ann the Philadelphia Record, already quoted, says: 


“Government agents uncover a Communist plot to weaken 
confidence in the nation’s banks, thus distracting public atten- 
tion from the failure of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to prevent the closing of nearly a hundred banks in the Middle 
West recently.” 


Of course, remarks the Richmond Times-Dispatch, ‘“‘so many 
dramatic ‘conspiracy’ stories concerning ‘Reds’ have popped up 
ever since the war, only to be disproved, that the natural incli- 
nation of a reader is to be slightly skeptical.’’ But it adds: 


‘““One must remember that the Bolshevists are given to cunning 
plots; that Communism must win other countries over to its 
theories if it is to survive, and that the Russians would not be 
displeased to see this country go to the financial bowwows. 

“The ‘plot’ should be thoroughly investigated. It is too 
fraught with danger to be dropt because of a skepticism that 
may not be justified.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


TimMELy advice for all voters: ‘‘ Beware of the bull. ’’—Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Times. 


A CHEMIST says the first alcohol ever distilled was Arabian; 
which may explain those nights.—Punch (London). 


Back of Roosevelt’s novel proposal of reforestation may bave 
been the idea of throwing Hoover in the shade.— Wichita Eagle. 


Tue truck has a rear-vision mirror because the driver can’t 
hear you toot and might miss a good laugh.— Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer. ; : 


Tury are selling chemically treated stockings to keep the 
mosquitoes off. So now milady just turns the hose on them.— 
Dallas News. 


A HoG’s squeal is the only part of him that isn’t used, while 
that is the only part of a gangster that ever proves useful.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Tue R. F. C. seems likely to change that old campaign slogan 
of Two Cars in Every Garage to Two Mortgages on Every 
Home.—Palm Beach Post. 


Ox LaHOoMA couple file for divorce after sixty-two years to- 
gether on the ground that they can’t agree. It is the world’s 
longest argument.—Dallas News. 


Democrats have indicated their willingness to cooperate with 
Mr. Hoover in the building of his political fence—they plan to 
give him the gate-—Thomaston Times. 


Presipent Hoover has lost a lot of money in recent years. 
But he’s made of sterner stuff than most of us. He'll stick by 
the Administration.—Reading (Pa.) Times. 


Jupeine from the number of alimony husbands in the courts 
these days, France and England aren’t the only ones trying to 
get a reduction in war debts.—Palm Beach Post. 


How to torture a geography student: Explain how Roosevelt 
of New York leads the West’s revolt against Eastern domination 
as represented by Hoover of California.—The New Yorker. 


His alleged unpopularity with his former subjects must be 
very largely a myth, as the Government in Madrid has kindly 
relieved Alfonso of all his stocks and bonds.—Detroit News. 


Paris, a cable item states, is starting a campaign for harmoni- 
ous auto horns. Over here most of us have notes enough on the 
car as it is without bothering about a thing like that.—Boston 
Herald. 


Tux open-handed Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
become our most popular institution. This popularity is richly 
deserved, and we expect it to continue up to the moment when 
the R. F. C. starts to collect.—The New Yorker. 


Ir we'd get the Reds out of the country, maybe we could get 
the country out of the red.—Thomaston Times. 


Mepicat experts are divided as to whether it is safer to kiss or 
shake hands. That depends.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Anyway, there is some comfort in the fact. that the great gas- 
bag Akron has no political aspirations.—St., Joseph News Press. 


“Aut you need to get back to the farm,’’ says a writer, “‘is 
backbone” and some liniment to rub on it.—Palatka (Fla.) 
News. 


We apprehend that it will require some effort for a lot of us 
Democrats to feel at home in a majority party.— Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 


Borau is to be a free agent in the campaign. He will just 
wander around giving pats on the back and socks on the chin.— 
The New Yorker. 


Tuis is no time to give up, remarks a business leader. For 
some time we’ve been giving up just as little as possible— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


TueE world’s biggest short-cake—the pride of Lebanon, Oregon 
—held 135,000 berries. Why, oh, why, couldn’t we be short like 
this cake?—Weston Leader. 


A Wisconsin woman claims to have closed a speak-easy by 
preaching to the occupants. Churches have been closed that 
way, too.—San Diego Union. 


From the campaign speeches, it is already apparent that the 
nation is certainly going to be saved from something awful in 
November.—Palm Beach Post. 


France has put a prohibitive tariff on American prunes. 
Since the imports of lecturers from there are negligible, it is hard 
to know how to retaliate.—Detrowt News. 


Ir the Reconstruction Finance Corporation runs out of people 
to lend money to, it might give a thought to two very needy 
national committees.—A merican Lumberman (Chicago). 


Some of the mountains of China have never been penetrated 
by man, says a travel-writer. American wives, returning from 
vacations, often find these in kitchen sinks.—Detroit News. 


Tunas being as they are, we plan to contribute to the $10,000,- 
000 needed by the major parties for campaign purposes a good 
round figure. There are seven of them in the sum mentioned.— 
Boston Herald. 


A CONTRIVANCE has now been perfected which can record the 
heat of a small candle at a distance of twenty miles. It should 
now be possible to determine the warmth of our enthusiasm for 
the Ottawa Conference.—Dublin Opinion. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


The German Elections That “Pleased Everybody”’ 


IOTING WITH GUNS, KNIVES, AND CLUBS sud- 
denly flared anew in Germany after the Reichstag 
elections of July 31, which are reported in Berlin press 

cables to have ‘‘ pleased all the political factions.” 

At Koenigsberg Communists retaliated for the attacks by 
National Socialists a few days earlier, and during the riot that 
followed, four were stabbed or shot. 

A Socialistie laborer, father of ten children, we read in an As- 
sociated Press dispatch, was killed at Zweibriicken, when a squad 
of Nazis leaped upon a group of pedestrians, some of whom had 
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Marking a Forbidden Zone in Berlin 


been taunting them. The Nazis beat the crowd with clubs, 
spades, and stones. 

A Reichsbannerman was shot dead by Nazis at Oldendorf. 
Police arrested 200 armed Nazi storm troops at Frensheim after 
breaking upadisturbance. Windows of the Hungarian Consulate 
at Frankfurt-am-Main were smashed by a group of Communists. 

At Kiel a bomb exploded in front of a synagog. The wall 
was damaged, and some windows were broken in a house across 
the street. 


Bor amid all this turmoil Frederick Kuh, chief Berlin corre- 
spondent of the United Press, advises us that the results of the 
election seem to have caused general satisfaction among political 
leaders. He relates: 


“The Right-Wingers are jubilant because their vote drove an- 
other and perhaps a last nail in the coffin of democracy. 
“The Hitlerites are particularly gratified with their dominating 


popularity and with the promise of immense political power. 
“The Moderates, notably the Catholics and Socialists, are 
rejoicing because a majority of the electorate opposed a Fascist 


dictatorship and frustrated the supremacy of combined Right- 
10 


Wing forces in Parliament, so that Hitler’s ambition to achieve 
lone mastery of Germany was balked. 

‘Finally, the Communists are slightly dazed at their unex- 
pected success. f 

‘Undoubtedly von Papen foresaw the result of the elections, 
and hopes to profit by the disunity of the Reichstag to cement his 
own rule. ; 

“The Government avowedly is averse to erecting uncon- 
stitutional dictatorship and must try to piece together a majority 
out of the Reichstag’s jigsaw puzzle. 

‘“‘This will be possible only if the Catholics can be induced to 
collaborate with the Hitlerites, either by participation of both in a 
remodeled Cabinet, or merely by supporting the present régime 
in Parliament.” 


Rervens from the election, as cabled in a copyright dispatch 
to the New York Herald Tribune, show also the comparison 
with the popular vote.for and the representation in the former 
Reichstag: 


1932 Election 1930 Election 


Vote Seats Vote Seats 

“PARTIES OF THE RIGHT 
National Socialists... .. UB TCV 72749) 6,401,210 107 
INGHAMMATES - 5 5c co 005 2,172,941 37 2,458,497 4l 
Ropulistss meee cr 434,548 of 1,576,149 30 
HC ONO Cent ee 146,061 2 1,360,585 23 
Christian Socialists..... 364,749 2 856,000 14 
Neng ha EAN opis ol oc uo BOO 228,365 3 1,104,727 16 
Motals. sec ae Gomes e019 441 eo mn OueOSmmmeol 

‘““REPUBLICAN PARTIES 

Socialists eit eee ie (ole 4 Sos 8,542,016 143 
Catholic Center....... 4,586,501 76 4,128,929 68 


1,190,453 22 
371,378 2 
96,859 2 


1,058,556 19 
1,322,608 20 


Bavarian People’s..... 
Statesparty. neocon 
Wurttemberg Farmers. . 
15,062,109 


Totals............. 14,196,436 


“HXTREME LEFT 


CoMMUNISTS.......... 5,278,094 89 4,587,708 Ga 
Grand total  (inel. 
seattering)..... .. 36,845,279 604 34,886,000 577 


“In the second, and decisive, balloting this year for a German 
President, held on April 10, Paul von Hindenburg, candidate of 
the Republican groups, obtained 19,359,642 votes, and Adolf 
Hitler, candidate of the Right, obtained 13,417,460 votes. 
Ernst Thaelmann, Communist, was third with 3,706,388 votes.” 


Amon cabled editorials from the German press to THE 
Lirrrary Diasst we find the Independent-Democratie Berliner 
Tageblatt claiming that even if the whole Right Wing supports 
von Papen he will have only a minority following, and it avers: 


‘In government circles it is stated that the elections furnished 
the Government a basis upon which fruitful work is possible. 

“Unfortunately, they have not indicated which fact it was that 
inspired this government optimism. 

“The general impression, contrary to the Government’s 
opinion, is that the von Papen Cabinet ean not obtain a more 
secure basis in the new Reichstag than it would have had in the 
old. Even if the whole Right Wing supports von Papen, he will 
have merely a minority following.” 


The Koelnische Zeitung (People’s party) holds that there can 
be no majority in the Reichstag without the cooperation of the 
Catholic party. Indeed, it claims: 


‘The Catholics are indispensable to a majority. Should they 
refuse to cooperate, it would render a parliamentary régime 
impossible, forcing the Government to rely upon Article 48, and 
possibly soon to resort to new elections. 
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“We can not believe that the Catholics favor such a develop- 


ment. Hence the Catholics’ task for the time being is to tolerate 
the Cabinet.” 


ie annaate es a government proclamation issued at Berlin is 
said to indicate that Chancellor von Papen expects to continue 
in office indefinitely, for it is stated: 


“The results of the election were no surprize and confirmed 
the estimate the von Papen Government previously made of the 
political situation, especially regarding the Communists, whose 
increased following proved the danger Communism would have 
represented had not the Government taken a hand. 

“The election proves, furthermore, that there is no clear 
majority in the Reichstag, and that no party will be able to es- 
tablish one. Therefore the Reichstag must return to its original 
task, namely, constructive legislation.” 


How Adolf Hitler, fiery leader of the Nazis, rejoiced in the 
elections results may be gathered from a declaration he made at 
Munich to his party comrades; he 
said: 


“A great victory has been achieved. 
The National Socialist party now has 
risen to be overwhelmingly the strong- 
est party in the Reichstag. 

“This achievement stands alone in 
our history. It is the result of in- 
comparable labor and continued per- 
severance. No single person deserves 
the credit for this great success of our 
movement, and we must not rest on 
our laurels, but continue our duty to 
fight with renewed energy.” 


French press opinions cabled to 
Tue Litprary Digest show a certain 
alarm at the strength shown by the 
Hitlerites. Premier Herriot’s mouth- 
piece, the Radical l’EHre Nouvelle, 
makes the prediction that: 


“Von Schleicher must decide either 
to placate or break the Hitler forces. 
Therefore, the fate of Germany defi- 
nitely is in the hands of the Reichs- 
wehr. 

“Under such circumstances Ger- 
many’s future appears somber and 
grave. The Reich’s policy is con- 
trolled by the man who proclaimed 
the necessity that the German Army 
be restored to its old prestige.” 
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Meanwhile, the Communist Paris 
Humanité rejoices that the German 2 
Communists gained thirteen seats and cast more than 5,000,000 
votes. 

Along the same line is the remark of the Moscow Pravda, 
official organ of the Soviet Communist party, which declares: 


“‘Germany’s Communist party will bend all its energy now to 
unloose revolutionary outbreaks against Fascism and Capitalism.” 


Tw England the London Times observes that altho the German 
Government is undoubtedly monarchistie in tendency, it ‘‘prob- 
ably has no present intention of attempting drastic changes in 
the Constitution.” It must for the moment “renounce the 
role of reformer and diplomatist for the work of the policeman.” 

The London News-Chronicle thinks that the rioting of the 
Nazis makes surer the position of the von Papen Government: 


“The brutal rioting in which the Nazis have indulged makes it 
still easier for von Papen and his friends to represent themselves 
as indispensable to guarantee order. 

“The only thing they seem now to have to fear is that the 
Nazis may overdo it and spoil the Government’s Communist 
bogy by showing that they are much more dangerous to peace 
and order than are the Communists.” 
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Foreign Sympathy for the B. E. F. 


HE EXPULSION OF THE BONUS ARMY _ from 
Washington with tanks, tear-gas bombs, sabers, and 
bayonets amazes editors in foreign lands, and prompts 
some of them to bitter comment on the American Government. 
On the other hand, cables to Toe Lrrerary Digest indicate, 
as the London Evening Standard says, a feeling that while the 
situation is extraordinary, it is not surprizing, because “‘if you 
dangle a sum of ready money before any class of men, you give 
them an incentive to organize themselves to obtain it.” The 
London Evening News thinks that the eviction of the Bonus 
Army was ‘‘unfortunate,” but it adds: 


“The moral is plain. A show of arms can, and generally does, 
secure peace. — The cannon is not merely the final argument of 
kings: it still is the final arbitrator of human dissension.” 


Harking Back to the Old Days of Frederick of Prussia 


A Frederickian band playing during a campaign rally of Hugenberg, German National Leader. 


That the Bonus Army will come back to Washington when 
Congress reassembles is the belief of the Manchester Guardian, 
which has words of praise for the good behavior of the men: 


“Their conduct on the whole had been wonderfully pacific. 
They did nothing wrong but to stay where they were not wanted. 
Their headquarters at Anacostia were burned down, but that 
will not prevent them coming back when Congress reassembles. 

“Tt has been an extraordinary and unhappy affair. But in 
a country where the relief of destitution is not among the func- 
tions of the Government it is inevitable that the protests of the 
destitute should be spectacular.” 


(ee isn’t any doubt in the mind of the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung that the Administration made a mistake in employing 
force against the B. EK. F. It concedes that the Bonus Army 


had become rather a nuisance. Yet, it argues: 


‘“Altho political agitators incited the veterans’ army to seek 
to use violence to gain their bonus payment, and altho lately 
the army has developed into a public nuisance constantly menac- 
ing the Government’s authority, the use of troops against the 
ex-service men has made an unfavorable impression, and probably 
will help the Democrats in their election campaign.” 
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Bolivia and Paraguay Lock Horns Again 


OMEN WEPT IN THE STREETS, men cheered 

wildly, and boys in their teens joined veterans in 

the rush to recruiting stations after the youthful 
cadets of Paraguay’s National Military Academy marched to 
the war drums that called them to fight against Bolivia when 
Congress had authorized general mobilization. 

This march of the cadets through the capital’s streets was said 
to be the last before they started for the Gran Chaco region, 
over which there has been dispute between Bolivia and Para- 
guay for a long, long time. 

The name Gran Chaco, it is 
pointed out in the press, 
“means hunting-ground, and 
is applied to all the vast and 
ill-explored wilderness stretch- 
ing from the eastern slope of 
the Andes far east to the 
Parana River and the north of 


it to its tributary, the Para- 
guay.” 
While President José P. 


Guggiarl was summoning all 
Paraguay, even old men, wo- 
men, and children, ‘‘to stand 
erect as one man,” and help 
the Army in the Gran Chaco 
frontier conflict with Bolivia, 
Asuncion United Press dis- 
patches relate that several 
hundred women in the town 
of Concepcion appealed to the 
Government for permission 
to take up arms ‘‘in defense of 
the fatherland,’’ as did their 
grandmothers in the struggle against Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, almost seventy years ago. : 

The women all took an oath, we are told further, not to use 
rouge, powder, or perfume until ‘“‘the Chaco is freed from the 
Bolivian invader.” 
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From the New York Herald Tribune 


Map of the Gran Chaco region 


Cd Gsveaciaans United Press dispatches from La Paz, Bolivia, 
report an announcement of the Government that Bolivia holds 
herself ready to settle her dispute with Paraguay “‘by force of 
arms.” 

Bolivia, as is well known, insists that she must have an outlet 
to the sea, and in her official statement to the neutral nations 
trying to pacify the disputants, Bolivia declares: ‘‘We have the 
right to a bank of the River Paraguay.’”’ The Bolivian Govern- 
ment states further: 


“We are not interested in negotiations which do not define 
the fundamental question. Bolivia desires a final solution of the 
dispute, and does not want to be continually on guard in the 
Chaco, repulsing Paraguayan advances. 

“For this reason the country is reacting with all forces to solve 
the dispute, even by force of arms. We are defending territory 
that is ours historically. We have the right to a bank of the 
River Paraguay.” 


La Paz press cables remind us also that land-locked Bolivia has 
long sought an outlet for her products to the sea, and, it is 
pointed out: 


“The river running through the disputed Chaco region would 
help solve the problem. The borders of the nation are more 
than 700 miles from the Atlantic and a scant seventy-five miles 
from the Pacific. Efforts to find an outlet to the Pacific have 
offered no hope of success.” 


Where an Old Conflict Is Revived 


boundaries Bolivia and Paraguay are again in dispute. 


But just when the alarms of war were reverberating over the 
globe came press cables from Geneva announcing the willingness 
of Paraguay to submit the Gran Chaco dispute with Bolivia to 
arbitration. Ma 

The League transmitted a note from Paraguay to the Bolivian 
Government, with a covering letter, and asked what Bolivia 
would do. ide 

Apparently marking a change in the attitude of the Bolivian 
Government, the Foreign Ministry’s reply to the peace plea of 
the League of Nations said: 

‘Tn the face of the appeal of 
the League, my Government 
declares it does not refuse 
pacific measures designed to 
solve the conflict within the ex- 
press limitations of the neutral 
conference at Washington.” 


All this time the Latin- 
American press was highly ex- 
cited over the situation. Cabled 
-editorials to Tur Lirnrary 
Digest from Asuncion, capi- 
tal of Paraguay, reveal El 
Orden as charging that Bolivia 
‘prefers to end the conflict 
with arms,’’ and ‘‘hence we 
must prepare for war.’ Similar 
in view is El Diario of 
Asuncion, which alleges: 
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“The present aggression of 
Bolivia ends Paraguayan pa- 
tience. We have been forced 
to abandon our desires for 
peace. It is now necessary to 
repel the invaders severely.” 


in South America over whose 


Cabled editorials to Tar Lirzrary Dicest from the Bolivian 
press show an equally high editorial temperature. 
El Diario of La Paz asserts flatly: 


For instance, 


“It would be the gravest irreparable error on the part of the 
Paraguayan politicians to endeavor to cut off Bolivia’s access to 
the River Plata. No neutral country can deny this claim to 
existence, which is the birthright of all free nations.’’ 


ae La Razon, also of the Bolivian capital, states its case to 
the world in no uncertain terms: 


“Through the neutral commission the continent will soon be 
exerting considerable friendly pressure on Bolivia to reach a 
suspension of what they term hostilities, but which only signify 
for us Justice and retaliation for offenses.”’ 


While these excited discussions were going on in the press of 


Bolivia and of Paraguay, Washington press dispatches reported 
that on August 3— 


“The United States and eighteen sister nations of the Americas 
joined in extending the Hoover ‘‘Non-Recognition’’ Doctrine— 
outlawing territories acquired by force of arms—to the New 
World. 

“Tn a declaration rivaling in importance the Monroe Doctrine, 
these nations declared they would not recognize the legality of 
territorial gains attained by force. 

“The intended effect of the move was to end territorial im- 
perialism in the western hemisphere. The Bolivian-Paraguayan 
dispute over the Gran Chaco offered the opportunity for this 
momentous declaration. 

“In a note to the two quarreling nations, the United States 
and eighteen other Pan-American countries declared that if 
either disputanf took the Chaco district by force, its conquest 
would not be recognized. 

‘Representatives of the nineteen American nations met at the 
State Department and signed the representations with the 
authority of their Governments.’’ 
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An lowa Artist Discovers lowa 


T LAST HE DISCOVERED his own home State. 
And this discovery of Iowa, with its dull prairie 
landscape, its farms where hogs and corn are raised, 
has made a real artist out of Grant Wood. 

He had studied in Munich; he had mingled with American 
expatriates in Montparnasse; 
he had been inspired to imitate 
various French modernists. 
But not until he began to look 
at his own native Iowa with 
his own eyes did Grant Wood 
really find himself. 

This story is told in Creative 
Art (New York) by Marquis 
W. Childs, who finds in the 
eareer of Grant Wood an ob- 
ject lesson for all young Amer- 
ican painters. ‘‘Stay at home 
and learn to see the people and 
the country around you!’’— 
this is its implied moral. The 
Creative Art writer stresses: 


“His stubborn, dogged re- 
discovery of his environment 
is so striking, that it is perhaps 
‘permissible to look beyond 
technical development to the 
‘story of the painter in relation 
to an Iowa community. 

“With the exception of the 
years of study and the custom- 
ary European interludes, Mr. 
Wood has always lived and 
painted in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

““Moreover, and this is an 
even more remarkable achieve- 
ment, he has lived by his 
painting. 

“Wor nearly fifteen years he 
did pictures that were facile 
and gracious and skilful; now 
under the influence of one 
Frenchman, now of another. 

‘“‘He was not satisfied with his work, but it was the direction 
in which he had been forced to go.” 


Courtesy of Creative Art 


W war finally opened Grant Wood’s eyes at last? In Germany 
he had been imprest by the ‘‘primitives’—those untutored, 
medieval artists who painted the stories of the New Testament 
in terms of their own countryside, their own neighbors and kins- 
folk. As he journeyed homeward back to Iowa, Grant Wood 
regretted that the twentieth-century American painter didn’t 
have the same opportunity. Then, to follow further the story 
told by Marquis Childs in Creative Art: 


‘Back in his own environment after so long an absence, it was 
as tho he had acquired a special quality of vision; something in 
the Iowa landscape and in the very costume of the Iowans he saw 
for the first time; a quality angular, stern, and yet, within cer- 
tain confines, rich and highly colored, something that was ex- 
pressive, he began to feel, of Iowa. 

“He sat down at once and did a portrait which he has called 
‘Woman With Plants.’ That first departure from his former 
style has a marked quality of the Middle West, of Iowa, which is 
the very quintessence of the middle of America. 

‘“A woman stares off into space with the distant, far-off, bleak 
look that one associates with pioneer women; she holds in her 
hands the sharp, spiky plants that one sees in the windows of 


Towa farmhouses. 


““American Gothic’’ 


Hearts of gold beat beneath the bleak exteriors in this canvas by 
Grant Wood, now on view in the Art Institute of Chicago. 


¥ Everything in the picture is sharp, clearly defined, except for 
the wavering line of light on the horizon, the line that separates 
the prairie from the thin blue sky.” 


This was a radical departure from everything Grant Wood 
had ever before painted. He had been taught to slash on paint 
for broad, sweeping effects. He 
discovered that his bent was 
for the very opposite. Teach- 
ers had discouraged his pains- 
taking, breathless care. But 
after his artistic ‘‘rebirth,’’ 
Grant Wood, we read in Crea- 
tive Art, decided to paint ex- 
actly as he wanted to: 


“He had a thorough house 
cleaning, and discarded all the 
coy figurines and the brilliant 
stuffs he had been painting so 
long. 

“He had at last seen Iowa, 
and now he was going to try to 
paint it. 

“This course has brought 
him singular suecess. Not only 
has his old public, the Cedar 
Rapids public, followed him 
with enthusiasm, but he has 
won much wider recognition. 

“Partly this came through 
one of his first paintings in the 
new manner, ‘American Gothic.’ 

“This picture is bold and 
challenging. 

“It is Iowa, grim, bleak, 
angular, with a touch of humor 
and a heart of gold. 

“The picture is built up with 
the most minute and faithful 
care, detail upon detail. 

“The use of color is accurate, 
foreeful, and direct. 

“The design is simple and 
expressive. 

‘““Here were costume and 
setting admirably adapted to the artist’s purpose, and he did 
not hesitate to use them. . 

“Tt is perhaps not too much to say that the resulting picture 
could have been painted only in Iowa and by an Iowan; that is, 
by a painter who had somehow managed to strike a balance be- 
tween two inheritances, Calvinism and a good digestive system. 

‘‘ Appropriately the picture was purchased by the Art Institute 
in Chicago. 

“Tn his revolt, Mr. Wood had advanced even further, to em- 
brace what must be the ultimate heresy. 

“Not only was he interested in subject-matter as subject- 
matter, but he held that the artist might legitimately concern 
himself with the topical. 

“He became interested in Currier and Ives prints and other 
pictorial records of American life. 

“He began to think that one of the functions of the American 
artist was to record the passing scene; that hitherto the American 
artist had had too toplofty an idea of his own réle; with the result 
that his work had become completely divorced from general 
understanding.” 


‘ 


One noteworthy result of this ‘‘new freedom”’ from esthetic 
pose is the painting of ‘‘The Birthplace of Herbert Hoover,” 
a topical canvas that has attracted nation-wide attention. Humor 
is also found by the Creative Art critic in ‘“‘The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere’’: 


“Here the artist has taken a folk myth and presented it in 
13 
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cinematic form; the mythopeic faculty of the American mind in 
paint. It is done in deep blues, blue-back, and blue-gray. Tt is 
gay and delightful, and yet crisp and keen-edged ; the artist was 
so sure of his intention that he avoided sentimentality, false 
humor.” 

Now that this lowan has discovered Iowa, concludes Marquis 
W. Childs, he intends to stay there: 


“He will remain in Iowa, which is Towa’s gain. ; 
“Already two young painters of promise have followed his 


Courtesy of Creative Art 


That Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 


Sly humor creeps into this ‘‘topical’’ canvas by Cedar Rapids’s own “‘primitive’’ painter. 


example and have begun to paint what they see about them 
instead of rushing off to the Rotonde and the Déme in Paris. 

“To all such manifestations Mr. Wood lends unobtrusive 
encouragement. Any future account of the artistic rediscovery 
of America must include his contribution.” 


First Aid for ““Mikemasters”’ 


EFORE WINDING THEMSELVES UP for the micro- 

phone, announcers—or ‘‘mikemasters”’ (suggested in a 

Topeka paper as a preferable designation for a new 

profession)—might profitably heed the advice on spoken English 
now given by Sir Frank Benson. 

Compressing the wisdom of a lifetime, this veteran British actor 

and director sends a few simple precepts on the enunciation of Hn- 

glish to the Manchester Guardian. Here is the gist of hismessage: 


“On the variety and euphony of vowel tones, together with the 
articulation and framing of the consonants, depends the charm 
of speech and the music and meaning of poetry. 

“The right use in daily speech of vowels and consonants, in- 
volving as it does due exercise of the nose, mouth, teeth, throat, 
and the lungs, movement and gesture of the whole body, con- 
tributes in no small measure to our health. 

“To discuss fully the subject of elocution would require a 
volume; sufficient for the would-be clear speaker will be a few 
simple precepts: 

“1. Take breath whenever you can, as in swimming or run- 
ning, using the whole breathing apparatus nature has given you. 

“2. Learn to control the intake and output of breath. 

“3. Don’t stiffen your muscles; ‘use all gently’; exercise lips, 
teeth, jaws, and throat in dental, labial, and guttural sounds; 
open your mouth. Never listen to the sound of your own voice; 
a golden maxim.” 
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Must Broadway Take a Back Seat? 


OURTEOUSLY YET FIRMLY Broadway is now in- 
vited to take a back seat. 

According to Barrett H. Clark, guide and champion 
of young American playwrights, New York’s Broadway in the 
coming ten years will cease to be the producing center of new 
plays, and will take its theatrical fare from the country at large. 

New York’s eclipse as drama dic- 
tator of the nation will be precipi- 
tated by the economic crisis, claims 
Mr. Clark. Experimental producing 
in New York is now impossible, he 
insists; it has financially ruined en- 
terprising producers, and has driven 
young talent to Hollywood. As 
summarized by Burns Mantle, in a 
special article in the Chicago Tribune, 
here is Barrett Clark’s diagnosis of 
Broadway’s malady: 

“Broadway is no longer in a posi- 
tion to dictate a choice of produc- 
tions, nor yet to make the productions 
once it has made a choice. 

“Tn addition to having lost their 
capital, old-time producers have also 
lost their courage and their sense of 
values. 

“Tn innumerable instances they are 
forced to submit any manuscript in 
which they are interested to bank 
boards and trustees, to mortgagers 
and receivers, whose interest in the 
theater is not only depressingly recent 
but utterly superficial, and whose 
judgment of play manuscripts is even 
worse than that of the managers.” 


Ma. CLARK is convinced that good 
plays are going the rounds of Broad- 
way managers, but that many of these do not recognize a good 
play when they see one.. “‘These same managers go on com- 
plaining that they are in despair of finding good, new, original 
plays!’? As Mr. Mantle explains the deadlock: 

‘“We have the playwrights, we have the plays, we can depend 
upon audiences if the entertainment is worth while—but the 
means of play production are clogged, and bankrupt Broadway is 
in no position to do much of anything about it. 

“In this dilemma, Mr. Clark sees an opportunity for the pro- 
vincial theater [speaking geographically]; for the Little and Com- 
munity, the college and university playhouses, the non-profes- 
sional and semi-professional, and J assume such professional stock 
companies as might be interested, of which he has already 
sounded out perhaps a hundred scattered over the country, and 
which are capable of producing competently if not brilliantly the 
best plays of the best playwrights.” 


Tie old tradition among playwrights that a play is never 
produced until it has been staged in or about Broadway must be 
discarded, insists Mr. Clark. He seeks closer cooperation be- 
tween playwrights and community theaters. If a theater can 
show itself competent to produce a new and untried play, Mr. 
Clark promises to furnish an interesting, unhackneyed script. 

Many leading playwrights applaud. To follow Burns Mantle’s 
account, Hugene O’Neill has approved the plan of submitting 
new plays to the provincial theaters without waiting for a Broad- 
way indorsement: 

“Tf it can be worked out with the full cooperation of the best 


community theaters, it should be of immense service to the future 
of the American theater.”’ 


Sidney Howard also questions Broadway’s leadership: 


““Kiverything I see seems passé in the most jaded sense. 
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“To free the playwright of this atmosphere is certainly to 
benefit the health of playwriting. 


“The alleged native drama will be more native when it sces 
the light and takes its first steps in hardier neighborhoods and 
under a more selfless tradition. The theater can not enjoy its 
proper lease on life unless it is a part of the publie’s life.” 


ew york has demonstrated that it can not supply the dra- 
matic needs of the country, Arthur Hopkins writes to Barrett 
Clark—‘‘neither can it be the voice of the people of all parts.’ 
Moreover: ‘‘To look upon New York 
as the birthplace of all American 
drama would be like making Colum- 
bia University the seat of all American 
learning.” 

Owen Davis, who has already re- 
leased one new play for little-theater 
production, gives hearty support: 

“To-day, when only really fine 
plays are worth producing at all, it 
seems to be good business to bring 
them to a spot where there is taste 
enough to appreciate them. 

“The hope of the theater in America 
is the increased production of sound 
plays, and I know of no more impor- 
tant work than that of showing our 
writers and the public that New York 
City is not the American theater— 
it’s Just a town.” 

Among non-professional and semi- 
professional playhouses interested in 
acting as nurseries for untried plays, 
Burns Mantle lists Gilmor Brown’s 
Pasadena Playhouse, Garrett Lever- 
ton’s Northwestern University group 
at Evanston, Illinois; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the Little Theater of St. 
Louis, Frederic McConnell’s Play- 
house in Cleveland, Western Reserve 
University, Duluth Little Theater, 
Dartmouth College, University of Iowa, with Prof. E. C. 
Mabie directing; University of Minnesota, Little Theater of 
Birmingham, University of Denver, with Walter Sinclair en- 
thusiastically planning an original play season; Little Theater 
of Akron, Ohio; Little Theater of El Paso, Texas; University of 
Nebraska, Jasper Deeters’ Hedgerow Theater at Moylan Rose 
Valley, Pennsylvania; the Parrish Players of Stony Creek, Con- 
necticut; and the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas. 


Courtesy of Creative Art 


The Cover 


RULY typical of the painting of Daniel Garber is the 
picture reproduced on our cover this week. Born in 1880, 
the youngest son of an Indiana farmer who had migrated from 
Pennsylvania, this artist soon returned to the eastern State. 
There he has rooted his talent, painting and teaching in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
A catalog of an exhibition of his work at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries in New York sums up Daniel Garber’s appeal: 


“Trees are the motif of a Garber landscape. Few other 
American artists have so successfully transplanted them to 
canvas. He is famed for his syecamores and elms; and, through 
innumerable tree characterizations, he has developed a deco- 
rative style of designing his pictures, giving great attention to 
tree form and pattern. In general he delights in using the old 
houses of Pennsylvania for his material. 

“With sincerity, he couples spontaneity—a quality rare in 
work of the delicacy and completeness with which he depicts 
his chosen subjects. For twenty-four years Daniel Garber has 
lived in a wild glen in the Cuttalossa of the Delaware Valley 
(a few miles from New Hope on the Pennsylvania side).” 
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Now Begins Our Olympiad 


O MATTER WHAT THE POSTAGE-STAMPS say, 
the Olympiad is about to begin, for the word means 


the period between Olympic games, not the contests 
themselves. 


When the United States Post-office issued stamps inscribed 
“Xth Olympiad, Los Angeles, 1932,” it thumbed its official nose 


The Birthplace of Herbert Hoover 


Grant Wood ‘‘discovered’’ this lowa farmhouse at West Branch where our President was born 


on August 10, 1874. 


at dictionaries and lexicographers, according to the New York 
Evening Post. 

Perturbed at this gesture, the metropolitan daily appealed to 
our own Dr. Frank Vizetelly. ‘‘Far be it from me to criticize 
the United States Government,” replied the editor of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, pointing out that Americans are notoriously 
lawbreakers in the use of words. As quoted in The Evening Post, 
Dr. Vizetelly explained: 


“The American people will spread their fingers and thumb 
their noses at the dictionaries. The word, having been in common 
misuse this long, probably will continue that way.” 


Dr. VIZETELLY doesn’t believe that editors, lexicographers, or 
even college professors will ever be able to force the purist 
definition of the word on the general public: 


“We, the people, having firmly established our right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, have decided upon a com- 
mon usage of this word, and no self-constituted authority can 
tell us how we shall use it,’ is probably the answer you’d get if 
you tried to do anything about the matter.” 


In his forthcoming volume, ‘‘How to Use English,” a guide to 
correct speech and writing, Dr. Vizetelly, who is himself a 
champion of creative expression as opposed to pedantic purism, 
takes up the misuse of the word Olympiad: 


“The term Olympiad is used erroneously, in modern revivals, 
to designate the games themselves. The correct form to use is 
‘the Olympian games’ or ‘the Olympic games.’ 

“Olympiad designates the period of four years between two 
successive celebrations of the Olympic games. By these intervals 
the Greeks reckoned time up to A.D. 394. The first of these 
intervals is taken as dating from the year 776 B. C.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Bogy of a Revolution 


HE REVOLUTION—WHEN WILL IT COME? 
Vague forebodings of a coming class struggle are heard 
on the street, in the Pullmans, in the clubs, at the soda- 
fountain and elsewhere that men stop to pass the time of day. 
That it will come, indeed is on the way, is taken for granted 
by many who accept as gospel all they hear. 


But revolutions are not made in a day. They require 


Wide World photograph 


A “‘Hooverville’> That Was 


This makeshift settlement, near St. Louis, Missouri, was home, sweet home to 200 unem- 
The ‘“‘Hoovervilles’”’ of the country, 


ployed before Ol’ Man River rose and swept it away. 
we are told, show no signs of revolution. 


long preparation and united action, control over forces fired 
by the spirit of revolt, some one to lead. And there are 
no signs of these, we are told, on the political horizon of the 
United States. 

True, men are hungry, millions are unemployed, other millions 
living in fear that they will be cast from their salaried moorings. 
Bread riots may come—have happened—but a bread riot is not 
a revolution. 

As if by a common inspiration, several magazines devote articles 
to a discussion of the possibility of this revolution. They in- 
dicate that there is no substance behind the whispers of a threat- 
ening outbreak. The American temper is not inclined to organ- 
ized revolt. Men tighten their belts and hope for the best, the 
while they accept the help of their neighbors. 


Dow's go to the bread lines and the mill towns if you want to 
hear discussions of the coming revolution, writes George Soule in 
Harper’s Magazine. Go, instead, into Park Avenue, Wall Street, 
or the gatherings of young literary men. It is there that you will 
hear the vague, but ominous, talk of what is going to happen. 
Searching for actual flesh-and-blood revolutionary proletarians 
is a thankless task. 

Of course, there may be bread riots when relief funds run out, 
as they almost certainly will, believes Mr. Soule. But bread riots 
are not necessarily revolution. The most solid gains of the 
revolutionary faith are among the intellectuals, but the up- 
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heaval to which they look forward is not imminent. A class 
struggle does not now threaten to split the American people and 
lead to the triumph of the downtrodden workers. 

In one sense of the word, says Mr. Soule, we are in the midst 
of a great social revolution. ‘‘Buta hard-boiled look at the facts 
indicates that the prevalent popular beliefs about what a revolu- 
tion is and how it comes about are naive and unscientific.” 

A truerevolution, writes Mr. Soule, 
who is one of the editors of The New 
Republic, takes many years, even 
generations in the making. Op- 
pression of certain large classes by 
others, uprising of the opprest, re- 
pression, disillusionment, reform from 
above, accession to power of moderate 
revolutionaries, and lastly, but not 
always necessarily, violence and dic- 
tatorship by an extremist minority. 


polls most efficient advocates of 
the new order,’ says Mr. Soule, 
“will not be unwashed day laborers 
from the steel mills but white- 
collared citizens from Main Street. 
There will be general acknowledg- 
ment, except among a few capitalists, 
corporation presidents, politicians, 
members of patriotic societies, and 
the more densely ignorant strata, that 
a society governed by competition, 
unchecked private acquisition of 
wealth, and lack of intelligent fore- 
sight and planning, is injurious, 
ridiculous and outmoded.”’ 

A shift of the governing powers 
will take place, probably by consti- 
tutional means. Then will come 
the test of the moderate reformers 
who have gained power, when it will be decided whether the 
irreconcilable forces will gain the ascendency. But Mr. Soule 
is sure of one thing: 


““As long as people wait for the downtrodden and the hope- 
less to produce a revolution, the revolution is far away. Revolu- 
tions are made, not by the weak, the unsuccessful, or the ignorant, 
but by the strong and the informed. They are processes, not 
merely of decay and destruction, but of advance and building. 


An old order does not disappear until a new order is ready to 
take its place.” 


Anan an absence of fifteen years, during which time he has 
been intimately identified with the inner circles of polities in 
China, George E. Sokolsky returns to the American scene. In 
those fifteen years, he tells us in The Atlantic, he has witnessed 
as many revolutions, civil wars, drastic and sudden social and 
economic changes. Here conditions are different. 

“Revolution,” says Mr. Sokolsky, ‘will not come to the 
United States, because there seems to be in this country an auto- 
matic process for the redistribution of wealth and economic 
power, and because there is no Army.” 

Also the sectionalism of Congress gives the United States an 
unusual security. ‘‘As long as men telephone to Congress, there 
will be no street fighting in the United States.’ The redistribu- 
tion of wealth resulting from the depression is another safety- 
valve. ‘‘The apparently rich have been stimulated to a type of 
class consciousness by their leaders, who adjured them to keep 
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Van 
revolution from the door by sharing. The country has been 
covered by ‘I Will Share’ and ‘Stamp Out Want’ signs. Men 
really sought to share. Their motives were mixed, but the 
sharing was genuine.” 

This sharing by charity may, to the unthinking, partake of 
religious duty, says Mr. Sokolsky, ‘‘but its economic effect is to 
keep money moving, so that he who can not earn may still eat.’’ 
Finally, writes Mr. Sokolsky: 


“Revolution requires temper, and the American is without 
temper. He turns on the radio and listens to the mouthings of 
Amos ’n’ Andy. He can smile at a jest while his children are fed 
in public schools at the expense, often, of inadequately paid 
school-teachers. He can vote for Tammany officials in New 
York in spite of his high rents, which their extravagance and dis- 
honesty have made inevitable. He can reelect the Congressman 
who voted for a tariff which has reduced his foreign trade, and 
therefore his chances of recovery. He can even grow enthusias- 
tic over bootleg whisky. He can argue that the depression hits 
rich and poor alike. He still scans the stock-market lists and 
wonders where he can borrow some money to get in on the 
present low levels. He is carried away by a slogan, ‘Don’t 
sell America short.’ He even believes that the repeal of Pro- 
hibition will save his economic structure.” 


In short, he is stupid—‘‘as simple as a Russian peasant in his 
intellectual process.’’ He has forgotten what his Yankee ances- 
tor knew—that a nation is prosperous only when its citizens 
save enough liquid assets during boom periods to take up the slack 
in times of depression, and that the safest man, economically, is 
not the one with a millionaire’s equity in paper profits, but the 
one with a middleman’s interest in protected savings. So: 


““As long as every American believes that he has as many 
chances as John D. Rockefeller to become a millionaire, to join a 
country club, and to get into the upper social brackets, he will 
not become a revolutionist. Hungry, he will pull in his belt. 
Annoyed, he will demand beer. Despairing, he will telephone 
his Congressman. He is what the Russians call a Kerenskyist— 
a man who takes it on the chin, smiling.” 


Bor will they smile in ‘‘Hooverville” this winter? ‘‘Hoover- 
ville” is the name they give to the shanty towns that have sprung 
up on public dumps and vacant areas in most of the large cities 
of the country. 

“Tf you had told me when I come to this country that now I 
live here like dis, I shot you dead.” It was a Slav, who had been 
in this country thirty years, and lost touch with his grown sons, 
talking to Charles R. Walker. Mr. Walker, who has written 
several books about the worker and his problems, has some fore- 
bodings. He finds unrest, he tells us in The Forum, within the 
factory as well as without. In addition to the wage cuts made 
necessary by the depression, there have been, in some instances, 
secret cuts, a speeding up of production, an increase in the num- 
ber of working hours—grinding the toiler down to make more 
profit for the mill or mine. He has others besides his own to 
‘help out,” and a dozen would take his job if he didn’t submit. 

“T think,’ writes Mr. Walker, ‘“‘we may look for increasing 
outbursts this winter, exprest in spontaneous unions, demonstra- 
tions, marches, and strikes. And unless I underestimate the wis- 
dom of our company superintendents, we may anticipate that 
most of them will be met by tear gas and bullets.” 

Another to call the roll of the possibilities for revolution and 
receive a negative answer is Stuart Chase, writer on sociological 
subjects. He sees a need for change, but, he writes in The New 
Republic, ‘‘we are reasonably safe in concluding that there will be 
no organized revolution in these United States for the present; 
certainly not until the working class has acquired a set of prin- 
ciples, developed leaders, and enormously extended its union 
organization.”” But, he warns, if other roads do not advance us, 
we may take the left road to-morrow. ‘*Long periods of de- 


flation breed revolution.” 
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Bringing Christ to Parliament 


T WOULD HAVE SOUNDED MATTER-OF-FACT in 
any pulpit. But it was unusual, dramatic, coming from the 
lips of two Members of Parliament, one of them a former 
Prime Minister, in the House of Commons. 
What! Have every Act of Parliament tested by the Gospel! 
People rubbed their eyes when they read the suggestion in the 
Hansard verbatim report of the debate in the House on the 
Labor party’s motion censuring the Government for having failed 
to restore prosperity and deal with unemployment. The London 
Christian World printed it, and it is reprinted by The Christian 
Evangelist (Disciples of Christ). 
Said George Lansbury, Laborite: 


“The last thing I want to say is this, and I ask the House to 
forgive me, because I know that in this case, probably, I ought 
not to say it; but [am my age, and I have not a long number of 
years, perhaps only days or weeks—[An Hon. Member: ‘Oh, no! 
plenty of time’|—I want to say something which is very much 
on my mind and which, I hope, the House will take in the spirit 
in which [ am going to say it. 

“T sit at home occasionally on Sunday evenings and hear Pat 
McCormick. I heard previously a doctor, whose name I forget, 
lecturing on the subject which is now before the House. Both 
of them said that what was needed was a new spirit in life, some- 
thing which would bind men and women together in the bonds 
of comradeship and brotherhood. 

““T said to my wife, ‘I wish all the House of Commons could 
hear this,’ and I meant it, because, believe me, that is the root 
thing I wish to say this afternoon. This old world is in its present 
condition because we have all-been living—all of us, you and I 
and everybody—the wrong way. We thought that we did the 
best for ourselves by only thinking of ourselves. We believed 
that the aim of life was what we got and not what we gave. 

“T believe that the British Parliament and the British nation, 
if they really believe in the Gospel and in doing to others as they 
would be done unto, could lead the world in a new campaign. I 
have tried to put this point of view to meetings all over the coun- 
try for twenty-odd years or more. 

“The poor people listen to it. Lots of people believe it, but 
they do not see their way to doit. You believe it, and if you have 
the will, believe me, you can do it. We can do it if we have the 
will, but it must be done on the basis of working in the service of 
one another, and none of us asking from the world more than we 
are prepared, according to our ability, to give back to the world.” 


Said Mr. Baldwin, Conservative: 


“T am sure that the right honorable gentleman need make no 
apology to the House for the concluding words of his speech. I 
know that they will find an echo in many hearts throughout the 
House, and I think I can say that I have advocated, perhaps 
not so ably as the right honorable gentleman this afternoon, the 
general principles of what he has said on many platforms during 
the last twelve or fourteen years.” 


A Japanese Tribute to Missionaries 


APAN still acknowledges a debt to Christian missionaries, 
however she may be otherwise prejudiced against the West. 
“One is struck by the outstanding proof of the great debt 
owed to the foreign missionaries, whose generous devotion has 
played an important part in medical relief, the care of orphans, 
prison reform, and temperance movements,” says the Osaka 
Mainichi, in referring to a celebration marking fifty years of 
missionary effort in Western Japan. ‘'They have risked their 
health, indeed their lives, in helping victims of tuberculosis and 
leprosy, something that even the countrymen of these unfor- 
tunates had not attempted on a large scale.” 

To this Dr. Suzuki, Japanese Home Minister, added his hope 
that ‘‘these foreign workers will continue to pursue their humani- 
tarian work in order that they may further contribute toward 
the peace of mankind and the happiness of society.” 
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Is the Collection Plate a One-Way 
Street? 


HE PEOPLE OF BELOIT had something to talk about 
when Councilman E. R. Branigan demanded the return 
of the dollar he had dropt in the collection plate of the 
Second Congregational Church. 

He said he had heard a politi- 
eal harangue instead of a sermon 
for the good of his soul, and that 
the dollar had been obtained 
from him under false pretenses. 
The collection, it seems, had 
been taken up before the sermon 
was delivered. 

Atlast accounts, Mr. Branigan 
hadn’t got his dollar back. 

It’s quite an interesting and 
unusual story. It seems, accord- 
ing to the news accounts, that 
Councilman Branigan, majority 
leader of the City Council, had 
fired the city manager, health 
officer, chief of police, and other 
office-holders, and generally dis- 
turbed the even tenor of the 
little manufacturing city of Wis- 
consin. And when he and several 
of the ousted officials went to 
chureh the following Sunday they heard the Rey. H. A. Stude- 
baker deliver a sermon on ‘‘Civie Righteousness,” which had 
some pretty plain talk in it. 

‘‘Beloit,’’ said Mr. Studebaker, as the Beloit Daily News 
quotes him, “‘faces not a political, but a moral, debacle.’’ Here 
is some more that Mr. Branigan heard: 


‘““We are witnessing a demonstration of asinine misgovern- 
ment, unfairness, miscarriage of justice—a saturnalia of demagog- 
ery that makes us sick at heart. 

‘“We are living in the midst of a stench that disgusts every 
decent and honorable citizen. Shame sits upon our brows like a 
fresh crown of thorns. Our faces blush when we think of the 
good men whom we as voters repudiated. Our fair city is 
mocked in the market-places of our neighbors, decency is out- 
raged, and honorable men are embarrassed to explain how it 
came to be.” 


Sues that his money had been obtained under false pretenses 
and that he had been “‘taken for a ride,’’? Mr. Branigan wanted 
his dollar back. A few days later The Daily News reports him as 
voting for a resolution condemning him for ‘‘ conduct unbecoming 
a councilman and evidencing a very low conception of fair play 
and good sportsmanship.”’ The resolution had reference to Mr. 
Branigan’s summary discharge of several of the city officials. 

Here is a unique idea, says the Troy Record. ‘‘First, the coun- 
cilman implies that the offering in a church is payment for a 
preachment, not a contribution for the maintenance of worship. 
Second, he implies that the congregation is the judge as to 
whether any service is worth the price. And, finally, he implies 
that a clergyman’s preaching can be and should be controlled 
absolutely by his congregation, making him an automaton and 
giving him no leeway beyond the strict limitations of his most 
limited hearers.” 

But let us suppose that the councilman’s views are correct, 
goes on The Record: 


“Then why may not the same precedent be followed elsewhere? 
If the councilman fails to perform his municipal duties to the 
satisfaction of any individual—let us say, the clergyman afore- 


Mater Beata 
By Katharine Greenleaf Pedley 


IKE to the stars that looked upon the plain 
Of Bethlehem are they that shine to-night, 
And in the benediction of their light 
Forgotten are the hours of my pain; 
While in my heart I hear anew the strain 
Of joy triumphant, echoed from the height 


Of heaven, whose hosts in symphony unite 
To hymn that life is born to earth again. 


When T shall look upon his comeliness, 

His length of limb, the whiteness of his side, 
The eager hands, whose touch is a caress— 
Lest all my soul should be suffused with pride, 
O Holy Mary, Mother undefiled, 

Pray for thy servant who hath borne a child. 


—The Living Church, Milwaukee. 
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said—why should not an action lie for the return of taxes? Why 
should not any American have a case against practically any 
member of the present Congress for accepting a salary this year 
under false pretenses? 

‘For the money was taken in return for services; and even the 
most indulgent hardly will hold that 500 of the present 531 Con- 
gressmen have given service equal to what they have received. 

‘““The councilman has raised many interesting questions. But 

there is something on the other 
side equally interesting. The 
task of a minister is to reach the 
hearts of his audience. He must 
convict them of sin and _per- 
suade them to turn from their 
evil ways to better standards of 
living. 

“Tn the case of this councilman 
the minister evidently achieved 
something very definite. He 
reached the man’s heart; at any 
rate, he reached his spleen, and 
anatomy teaches that the spleen 
is near the heart. Evidently 
the councilman understood pre- 
cisely what the clergyman was 
driving at. The first half of the 
preaching object was accom- 
plished. The second half—that 
of turning the hearer from evil 
ways—seems to have failed. 

“But any man so aroused at 
hearing asermon that he proposes 
to sue the minister certainly has 
gone a long way toward con- 
version. The pity is that he lost 
his temper and made a monkey 
of himself instead of feeling a sense of contrition and making an 
angel of himself.’ 


The Only Hope 


UT CHRIST IN THE MARKET PLACE, “‘evangelize 
economies,’ and the world can rid itself of its affliction. 


As it stands, it is every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. Even the churches are selfish in an hour 
demanding unity of purpose and action. 

This plain talk comes from the London Morning Post. 
ing of those who still watch and pray, it says: 


Speak- 


“They see this still-deepening depression not as the disease 
itself but merely as the most salient of its symptoms. 

“The disease itself lies far deeper. It is the loss and lack of 
some unifying principle in human life which should bring all 
human relationships between man and man and between nations 
into a divine harmony for the common good. 

“‘Life has ceased to be a unity, and has become a chaos of spe- 
cial activities, each with its own moral or non-moral standards, 
and independent of the rest. ‘Business is business,’ ‘Get on or 
get out,’ ‘Live your own life (in love),’ ‘Art for art’s sake’— 
these are some of the slogans of separation. 

“Even religion has become a specialization,’ the latest Chris- 
tian apologist confesses, ‘and dwells in its own several houses.’ 
So man is parceled out into men, the one universally accepted 
deity is Chance, and civilization is in danger of crashing. 

‘From whom, then, can we seek a detailed diagnosis and a 
complete cure? We can only appeal to the churches, and pray 
them to forget their differences of dogma and discipline for a 
while, and help us to understand the causes of our affliction, and 
find the right course of treatment... . : 

“The apparent withdrawal of Christianity,’ to quote our Chris- 
tian apologist once more, ‘from any claims to effective leadership 
in the vast issues which press upon our society is, both for the 
Church and the world, the most menacing factor in our predica- 
ment.’ Indeed the lack of unity between those who profess and 
call themselves Christians is one of the chief causes of the social 
disintegration we deplore. And so we confidently appeal to the 
leaders of all the churches to unite now in helping us with their 
counsel in this perilous crisis of humanity’s history. How are we 
to evangelize economics?—that is the crucial question.” 
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MELLOWED- 
80 MILLION 


While OKLAHOMA shook with monsters’ tread 


Down where the heat of earth’s internal fires 
stands at 100 degrees—a mile and a quarter below 
the surface of Oklahoma—lies a treasure trove, 
the Cambro- Ordovician oil pool. Millions of 
years have passed since Nature formed that pool 
—ages which saw the rise and fall of the dino- 
saurs—ages which played a priceless part in 
the mellowing and filtering of this remarkable 
crude. 

Cambro-Ordovician crude oil is the oldest of 
the Mid-continent crudes. It has mellowed 
longer, filtered longer, contains less carbon than 
younger Mid-continent crudes. When blended 
in the great Sinclair refineries —de-waxed and 
freed from petroleum jelly, this oldest of Mid- 
continent crudes becomes Sinclair Opaline, a 
product of 80 million years of Nature’s priceless 
treatment. 


Copyrighted 1932 
by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 
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{f you want a quieter running engine —if you 
want to cut down your oil costs—have the nearest 
Sinclair dealer change your oil to Sinclair Opaline 
according to the Sinclair Law of Lubrication 
Index. You'll find that with Opaline in your 
crankcase you'll use up less oil in the heat of 
summer driving. This is not only a direct: econ- 
omy; it is also an indication that there is less 
friction on your bearings. Engineers know that 
the oils which last longest lubricate best. 
NOTE: For those who prefer a Pennsylvania 
grade motor oil, Sinclair dealers also sell Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil made 100% from the cost- 
liest Pennsylvania grade crude (mellowed a hundred 
million years) and de-waxed and freed from petro- 
leum jelly at as low as 60° F. below zero. Sinclair 
Refining Company (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


Tune in Monday eve- 


nings 37 NBC Stations SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
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From the oldest Mid-continent crudes 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
The Eclipse and How to See It 


UGUST BRINGS AN EVENT for which astronomers 
have been waiting for years. 

This is a total eclipse of the sun, visible on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, August 31, at about 3:30, Eastern 
Standard Time, along a path a hundred miles wide crossing 
Quebec, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts. 

This, we are told by James Stokley, astronomer at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, is the first total eclipse visible in the 


Science Service 


Path of the Total Eclipse 


eastern part of the country since 1925. It will be the last in any 
part of the United States that offers any hope of being observed, 
until July 20, 1963, when one will be seen in Canada and New 
England. 

This is how the eclipse will travel across the earth at the rate of 
3,000 miles an hour. To quote Mr. Stokley in Science Service’s 
August Star Story (Washington) : 


“On August 31, at 2:04 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, the 
tip of the moon’s conical shadow will touch earth, at a point in 
the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia. Then it will sweep across the 
Arctic wastes, within a few hundred miles of the North Pole. 
Starting south it will traverse the Canadian Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

“Sweeping to the southeast, it crosses Quebec, and goes over 
the St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Three Rivers. 
At 3:26 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, it crosses the border to the 
United States; and then passes over northeastern Vermont, all 
of New Hampshire but the southwestern portion, southern 
Maine, northeastern Massachusetts, and Cape Cod. After this 
the shadow continues its breath-taking journey out into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Finally in mid-ocean the shadow leaves the 
earth, at 4:03 P. M. 

‘Most of the path is inaccessible, but along the section from 
Parent, Quebec, down to the coast, about 400 miles, there will be 
20 


millions of people to witness this rare event. Literally thousands 
of astronomers will have instruments set up to observe and 
photograph the fleeting phenomenon. 

‘‘But why should an eclipse attract so much attention? First 
of all, a total eclipse of the sun is probably the most magnificent 
spectacle that nature has to offer. At about 2:20 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, as you are watching the sun through smoked 
glass, or exposed and developed camera film, you will see a little 
nick in the right-hand edge. j 

“This is the edge of the moon, as it first encroaches on the 
solar disk. Gradually this nick increases, and in an hour nearly 
the entire sun is covered. 

“The light has a peculiar yellow color. Spots of light on the 
eround below trees, which are really images of the sun made by 
the interstices between leaves, are now crescents, instead of com- 
plete circles usually seen. 

“Possibly shadow bands, peculiar fleeting areas of light and 
dark, flit across white objects, like the whitewashed side of a 
house. Chickens and other birds have gone to roost, thinking, 
no doubt, that night-is falling. 

“Finally totality comes, at about 3:30. The crescent of sun- 
light has narrowed further, and finally breaks up into a series of 
bright spots, the famous ‘Baily’s beads,’ caused by the sunlight 
shining through valleys in the moon. But only for an instant 
are they seen, and then the moon’s shadow is seen approaching 
from the northwest at incredible speed. 

“The corona, the pearly white outer part of the sun, flashes 
out around the dark disk of the moon, like wings extending out on 
either side, to several times the sun’s diameter. From the sun’s 
poles, brushlike streamers may be seen, and brilliant red flames, 
the ‘prominences’ of burning hydrogen, may, appear around 
the disk. | 

“Tt is not completely dark, but like dusk, and thereis enough 
light to read a newspaper without difficulty. In the sky are seen 
some of the brighter stars. 

“Not for long can one gaze on this wonderful sight. “After 
about a minute and forty seconds, the stars and the corona 
gradually fade away, the shadow rushes away toward the 
southeast, and the Baily’s beads appear again. They coalesce 
to form a narrow crescent of sunlight. The crescent grows 
larger, and we see the moon moving away from in front of the 
sun. Finally there is again only a small nick in the sun, this time 
on the left-hand edge. At 4:35, this vanishes, and the 1932 
eclipse is history.” 


To see this celestial show is itself well worth the long trip to the 
path of totality, but the astronomer is interested in observations 
that can be made at no other time. The most important of these 
are concerned with the corona. Since the modern study of 
eclipses began, about a half-century ago, it has been observed for 
less than an hour, and every minute that can be added increases 
our knowledge accordingly. Many observations will be made 
with the spectroscope, which analyzes the light into its con- 
stituent colors. ; 

So important are eclipse observations that astronomers 
frequently travel to the farthest ends of the earth to make them. 
With the eclipse of 1932 at a good time of year, in the middle 
of a delightful summer vacation region, there is literally the 
chance of a lifetime, and it-is one that all astronomically minded 
persons will take advantage of. 

Only one thing may mar the success of the occasion, and 
that is bad weather. We read further: 


“In observing the eclipse, care should be taken to use some 
protection for the eyes, such as an old, and dense, photographic 
negative. 

“It is easy to.take photographs with a small camera. By 
using the smallest stop, and the shortest exposure, you can 
take a picture of the sun itself. Continue with exposures every 
ten minutes. If your lens does not cover a wide enough angle, 
change the film and begin a new set of exposures. Give an ex- 
posure during totality of as much as a second. Of course, the same 
kind of pictures can also be made where the eclipse is only seen 
partially. If you have a movie camera, try it also, using the 
longest focus lens in your equipment, for the eclipse proper.”’ 
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Reducing the Cost of Illness 


NEW PLAN TO PROVIDE NURSING and hospital 
care at reduced cost involves payment of small 
annual fees to a community benefit association. 

This has resulted in benefits to the public, the nurses, and the 
hospital in one community where it has been tried, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, according to a recent report made publie by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 

A unique feature of the Brattleboro plan is the training and 
use of ‘attendant nurses,’’ 
who are employed in simple 
cases where the services of a 
graduate nurse at higher fees 
are not required, and who are 
available to assist in light 
household tasks, if necessary. 
To quote a press statement 
issued by the committee: 


“The Brattleboro experi- 
ment is described by Allon 
Peebles, Ph.D., and Valeria D. 
McDermott, staff members of 
the committee, in a report, 
“Nursing Service and Insurance 
for Medical Care in Brattleboro, 
Vermont,’ which deseribes how 
the people of Brattleboro and 
surrounding towns distribute 
some of the costs of sickness 
more evenly. The plan takes 
the form of mutual benefit in- 
surance, providing for nursing 
and hospital service, either or 
both of which may be pur- 
chased. by the same person. 
Chronic and maternity cases 
are not included in this service. 

“Premiums. for nursing in- 
surance are 50 cents a year for 
each child under sixteen, $2 for 
single adults, and $3 for mar- 
ried couples. Payment entitles a member ill at home to receive 
the service of a full-time graduate nurse at one-third the regular 
rate. Or, if the sickness does not require the services of a grad- 
uate nurse, and it is desirable that some housekeeping service 
should also be done by the nurses, the member of the benefit 
association may obtain ‘attendant nurses’ for one-half the regular 
charges. 

“The hospital benefit premiums are higher than the nursing 
premiums. Upon payment of $1 a year for children, $5 for single 
persons, and $7.50 for married couples, the hospital benefit asso- 
ciation agrees to pay full costs above $30, but not in excess of 
$300, for an operation involving hospitalization, including the 
surgeon’s charges for the operation. In non-surgical cases, with 
certain exceptions, it will pay one-half of the costs of regular 
hospital accommodations, excluding physicians’ fees. 

‘“‘Tf suitable medical, hospital, or nursing service can not, for 
any reason, be obtained locally, provision is usually made to 
transfer the patient elsewhere, the same benefits applying.” 
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Aiuone the factors which the authors consider responsible for 
the development of the attendant nursing service in Brattleboro 


are the following: 


“1. The old spirit of neighborly assistance in times of sick- 
ness was disappearing; 

‘2 The cost of a graduate nurse was prohibitive for some 
families. 

“2 The number of trained nurses in the community was often 
not adequate to meet the demand; 

‘“‘4. Many eases of illness did not require hospital care or the 
services of a trained nurse. For such patients it was not only 
economical, but also often an essential part of the healing process 
that the household machinery should run continuously and 
smoothly. ton 

“The policy of the Brattleboro Mutual Aid Association, which 
regulates the activity of most of the attendant nurses, is to con- 


Working by “‘Near-Daylight”’ 


The new Neon light in actual use in a New York office. 
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fine the field of the attendant to the ‘mildly ill, convalescent, or 
chronic case’; and the attendants are not sent on pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, or contagious disease cases unless there is also a 
graduate nurse in attendance. 

“Tn addition to her nursing services, the attendant is prepared 
to assume ‘general responsibility for housekeeping, buying, plan- 
ning of meals, and washing the patient’s or baby’s clothes.’ 

“The attendants are given fifteen months of training at the 
Thompson Training School for Attendant Nurses. They are 
paid $21 to $26 a week for their services. When available for 
duty, but not employed, the attendants on the staff of the 
Brattleboro Mutual Aid Association are allowed $1 a day. 

“The authors of the report 
suggest that a limited number 
of institutions throughout the 
United States might advanta- 
geously train attendant nurses.”’ 


Near-Daylight 


R. GEORGES CLAUDE, 
to whom the community 
owes the Neon lights, an- 
nounced to the International 
Electrical Congress in Paris 
recently that for use in his 
familiar tubes a combination 
of gases had been developed 
which when electrified pro- 
duces, with a minimum of heat, 
light approximating daylight. 
Says the New York Sun in 
its editorial page: 


“This is an objective toward 
which illuminating engineers 
have been working for many 
years. When the new light is 
commercially practicable it will 
have a profound effect on in- 
terior design of houses, merean- 
tile establishments, offices and 
industrial plants. 

‘““Wherever Neon tubes are used, research is in progress to 
increase their usefulness, and the results of all laboratory study 
are collected and examined in a single depository where each 
contribution to knowledge may be put in its proper relationship 
with others. A ‘daylight tube’ has been soughtby many; 
whether credit for the advance announced by Dr. Claude belongs 
to an individual or to a number of individuals is not clear.” 


Why Savages Cut Off Their Fingers 


EW facts about the ancient and almost world-wide custom 

of savage tribes to cut off a joint or two of a finger in order 
to show grief, or for various other purposes, are reported by Dr. 
S. K. Lothrop of the Museum of the American Indian, New York 
City, in an account of his recent explorations in South America 
published by the New York Academy of Sciences. Says Dr. 
E. KE. Free in his Week’s Science (New York): 


‘‘ At least four of the Indian tribes in the delta of the Parana 
River, Dr. Lothrop found, once possest this curious custom. It 
was known, too, among the great race of the ancient Mayas in 
Central America and among the Aztecs of Mexico. In prehistoric 
Europe, the famous hunters and artists of the Magdelanian 
period apparently practised it, as is indicated by a number of 
prints of mutilated hands still visible on the sides of French 
caves, and evidently made by members of this long-dead race 
much as police officers now take finger-prints or palm-prints. In 
Africa, India and Australia, Dr. Lothrop states, signs of this same 
finger-lopping habit have been discovered. 

‘Tn South America it was a sign of mourning. In Mexico and 
prehistoric Europe it seems to have been a magical practise. 
In the Pacific Islands and Australia it was considered a cure for 
sickness. In ancient India it was part of the ceremonial sur- 
rounding births.” 
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Lime and Phosphorus Prolong Life 


HE PRIME OF LIFE ean be prolonged and the appear- 

ance of old age delayed by addition to the diet of more 

calcium and phosphorus, in which American nutrition is 
frequently deficient, according to Dr. Victor K. LaMer, associate 
professor of chemistry in Columbia University. 

This was announced before a joint meeting of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the University of Syracuse recently. Heis thus 
quoted in a press bulletin issued by the Chemical Society: 


“Prof. H. C. Sherman and Dr. Louise Campbell of Columbia 
University have studied in great detail, over a period of ten 
years, the nutritive values of certain simplified diets, composed of 
varying proportions of dried whole milk and ground whole wheat, 
in their capacities for growth, longevity, reproduction, and infant 
mortality, as well as extent of calcification of the body. The 
families of rats involved in these experiments are now in the 
thirtieth generation, and the experiments constitute the most 
comprehensive studies of their kind ever devised. 

“Starting with rats from the same litter, so that the heredity 
and the nutritional endowment were identical, they fed one 
group diet A, consisting of a mixture of one-sixth dried whole 
milk and five-sixths ground whole wheat, with table salt in the 
proportion of 2 per cent. of the weight of the wheat, and distilled 
water. The parallel group received diet B, which differed from 
diet A only in that the proportion of dried milk was increased 
to one-third. 

““The results were that the 124 males on diet B lived an aver- 
age of 64 days longer than the 135 on diet A; and the 163 females 
on diet B lived an average of 66 days longer than the 196 on diet A. 

‘‘When translated to human beings the improvement recorded 
corresponds to an increase in the span of life from seventy to 
seventy-seven years. 

‘‘Other differences between the results of diet A and diet B 
shown by the experiment were, for the rats on diet B, an increase 
in the duration of reproductive life, decrease of age of females at 
birth of first young, and increase of the number of young reared 
per female. 

‘The higher proportion of milk in diet B means, chiefly, in 
chemical terms a richer intake of calcium, of vitamins A and G, 
and of certain of the amino acids. Experiments demonstrate 
that calcium is the chief factor gained by increasing the milk 
content of the particular diet employed.” 


Tus deficiency in calcium and phosphorus which characterizes 
the diet of many Americans may go unrecognized for a long 
period of time, unless serious enough to cause rickets, Professor 
LaMer explained: 


““Many American dietaries are below the minimum require- 
ments desirable for adults, largely because of an unduly large 
proportion of sugars, white flour and processed corn-meal, from 
which the naturally occurring forms of calcium and phosphorus 
have been removed in manufacture. 

“The various grains which represent the staff of life in the 
temperate zone are conspicuously poor in calcium. The same is 
true of all fats, all meats, and most manufactured sweets. 

“Lean meats and whole grains are fairly rich in phosphorus, 
but three-fourths of the phosphorus content is removed to make 
white flour or degerminated corn-meal. Where highly milled 
products enter largely into the dietary, and fat meats replace 
lean meats, or if the energy content of the diet is drawn too 
largely from fats and sugars, the calcium and phosphorus intake 
will be deficient.” 


The experiments with rats have shown, Professor LaMer 
continued, that deficiencies in skeletal development caused by 
insufficient calcium and phosphorus do not necessarily manifest 
themselves in terms of body weight, and may thus escape recogni- 
tion for some time. He said: 


“The iron-poor body is almost certain to show anemia; this 
commands attention and sympathy. But under the eyes of the 
same sympathetic observers, a correspondingly calcium-poor 
condition of body may go unrecognized for an indefinite length 
of time. Such a state of affairs is to be avoided by constant and 
regular insistence upon liberal calcium and phosphorus intake 
throughout the whole period of growth. 

“Over a decade ago Osborne and Mendel demonstrated that 
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rats can adapt themselves to shortages of chlorin, potassium, 
sodium or magnesium to a surprizing extent, but calcium and 
phosphorus must always be supplied in relatively liberal 
amounts.” 


Deficiencies in calcium and phosphorus can be remedied by 
liberal consumption of milk and leafy vegetables, Professor La- 
Mer said, and also of certain inorganic salts of calcium and 
phosphorus, altho it was at one time held that only organic 
compounds were suitable for food. He added: 


“Fyrom experiments on two young women it has been con- 
cluded that when calcium and phosphorus of the diet were 
supplied mostly in inorganic form, the retention was as good as 
when these elements were supplied by raw milk. 

“The food of the adult should contain a minimum of 0.68 
gram of calcium and 1.32 grams of phosphorus to meet daily 
needs. Growing children require twice these amounts to insure 
proper growth and bone development, and nursing and expectant 
mothers require three times as much. In only one-third of the 
latter group studied in a recent experiment did the calcium in- 
take come up to requirements.” 


ZAloorrion to the normal diet of either calcium or phosphorus 
alone is decidedly undesirable, Professor LaMer asserted. ‘‘In 
fact,” he said, ‘‘an abnormal calcium to phosphorus ratio in the 
diet is one of the simplest ways of producing rickets.” He 
concluded: 


“The human body contains about 1.5 per cent. of calcium and 
about 1 per cent. of phosphorus. Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
total calcium is in the bones and teeth, and the remaining 1 per 
cent. exists as soluble salts in the fluids and soft tissues of the 
body. The principal function of the ionic forms of calcium is to 
maintain the cells and nerves at a proper state of irritability and 
to assist in the process of blood coagulation. 

“About 70 per cent. of the body’s total phosphorus content is 
in the skeleton, about 9 per cent. in the muscles, and about 1 per 
cent. in the brain and nerves; and the remainder in the body 
fluids.” 


A Nervous World 


NE out of every four people in factories and offices is 
afflicted with ‘‘nerves,”’ a word often used to describe 
a condition that is little understood. 

Investigations made by Great Britain’s Industrial Health 
Research Board show that the word ‘‘nerves” must be used to 
explain many human factors which hinder industrial efficiency. 
Says Watson Davis, managing editor of Science Service, in a 
Tri-weekly Feature (Washington): 


“The British investigators ran up against the problem of 
nervousness symptoms when they looked into the matter of 
both trivial and serious accidents in industry. Those who are 
emotionally unstable have more accidents, and there is hope 
that they may be picked out by simple tests, such as the psycho- 
galvanic reflex or a dotting-machine test. Since accident-prone 
people are dangerous both to themselves and to those around 
them, it is important to recognize ‘nervous’ people before they 
have accidents. 

“The investigations in England have progressed so far 
that Dr. Major Greenwood, who tells of them in Human 
Biology, holds out hope that combined use of psychological 
tests and examinations by specially trained physicians will 
prove practical. 

; “Workers in offices where nervous tension is high will be 
interested in the finding that the ‘nerves’ of employers are more 
important to efficient work than the ‘nerves’ of the employees. 

“As to the cause of our nervous world to-day, Dr. Greenwood 
will not agree with those who argue that we are living at too 
fast a pace. ‘In this age of the world,’ says Dr. Greenwood, 
‘“nerves’’ are more important than in the age of William the 
Conqueror not because the pace of life is faster than in 1066 
but for the precisely opposite reason. It is so much slower. Life 
in old England may have been merrier, but it was certainly 
shorter than it is now, the struggle for bare existence keener. 
Hardly any people in this country, speaking statistically, are 
in Imminent peril of actual starvation. Millions of people now 
have leisure for reflection. They may not be acutely hungry 
they are not in imminent peril of death, but they are insecure.’ vy 
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He may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away... yet that happy, eager voice wings 
across the wires, straight into his heart. It sum- 
mons up a sudden, tender warmth. It sweeps away 
cares and worries. It brings sure, comforting 
knowledge that all is well at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet 
courier . . . bearing messages of love, of friend- 


ship. A priceless helper . . . ready to aid in the 
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task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 
... always at hand when emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with all the 
world — these things the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their value in money. 
You cannot determine the ultimate worth of tele- 
phone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that your tele- 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nineteen 
million others—a system of many million miles 
of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
for residential use. And you enjoy the most 


nearly limitless service the world affords. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 
Launching New Dreadnoughts for Our Air Armada 


EW WAR BIRDS ARE BEING HATCHED to swell 
Uncle Sam’s fighting flock. 

Out in Akron, in the huge Goodyear hangar where, 
it is said, seven football games could be played simultaneously, 
workmen are rushing the Macon, the new Queen of the Navy, 
to completion. She will be the twin of the Akron, the present 
reigning monarch of the skies. 

Just a little while ago, the Macon underwent a “‘nose-lifting” 
operation that considerably benefited her appearance. In the 
presence of a crowd of 15,000 the seventy-five-foot bow section 
of her duralumin framework was lifted into place. And now 
the beauty surgeons of aircraft ~~~ 
construction are putting her 
througha skin-grafting”’ proe- 
ess—covering her with ap- 
proximately seven acres of 
cloth that, properly doped and 
covered with aluminum paint, 
will glisten like silver in the 
sunny skies of the future. 

Meanwhile, up in Buffalo, 
we learn from another sourcee— 
a special dispatch to the New 
Y ork Times—the heavier-than- 
air division of the Navy’s air 
forces is being augmented. 

The largest flying-boat in 
America is being constructed 
for the Navy in the plant of 
the Hall-Aluminum Aircraft 
Corporation, says The Times: 


Officials declare it to be 
second in size only to the 
Do-X. 

While the date of comple- 
tion is uncertain, construction 
has progressed to the stage 
that the boat will be completely 
assembled and ready for tests 
at the naval proving station at 
Hampton Roads early in Sep- 
tember. Parts will be shipped 
to the proving ground and 
assembled there by mechanics 
from the Buffalo plant. The 
tests are expected to last six weeks. The giant eruiser is an 
experimental ship built to Navy specifications for long-distance 
patrcl flying and heavy bombing. No production contracts 
have been let, but if the ship is accepted by the Naval Aircraft 
Inspection Board for fleet use it is expected that the Hall plant 
will expand production facilities to fill the order. 
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aly HE ship will have many novel features, The Times tells us as 
it continues: 


Aluminum and other light and strong metals have been fabri- 
cated into the hull, engine mountings and wing and rudder con- 
struction. Fabric will be used for wing and rudder coverings. 

The wing spread is about 100 feet, and the length about 
seventy feet. 

Fuel and oil-tanks of unusual size are to be mounted in the 
hull and wing chambers. 

Four powerful Curtiss motors will drive the craft, engines and 
radiators being mounted on the wing. The motors are built for 
cooling by a patent antifreeze solution. 

When fully loaded and ready for flight, the eraft will weigh 
twenty tons, including the plane and engines, fuel load, military 
materials, and personnel of the crew. 

The largest flat cars in railway service will be used for trans- 
portation from Buffalo to Hampton Roads. The hull of the ship 
is of such size that part of the walls of the Hall factory will have 
24 


The Queen of the Navy Has Her Nose Lifted 


to be removed to take the hull from the plant. Final assembly 
of the hull will be done on the railway ears. 


ASA dirigible Macon is named, of course, for the city in 
Georgia. In The Journal, published in the neighboring city of 
Atlanta, Susan Myrick tells us that ‘indications are that the 
ship will be ready for trial flights by January.” 

Miss Myrick illustrates the huge dimensions of the Macon for 
Georgia readers by comparing the airship with certain familiar 


landmarks. Thus: 


Were it possible to set the huge ship down in Cherry Street, 
in the city for which it is 
named, the height of the Macon 
would be greater than that 
of the Dempsey Hotel, an 
eight-story building, for the 
gas-bag itself is as tall as the 
Dempsey, and beneath this 
is slung the carriage, making 
a total height of 146% feet. 

If the ship could be stood on 
end beside the Rhodes-Havy- 
erty Building in Atlanta, it 
would overshadow that struc- 
ture. 

The length of the Macon 
is 785 feet, nearly 200 feet 
more than the height of the 
Singer Building, one of New 
York’s sky-serapers. Its length 
is only about 200 feet less than 
the height of the Eiffel Tower, 
in Paris. 

Even the cone-shaped ‘‘nose,”’ 
or bow, of the ship, which was 
lifted into place with fitting 
ceremony, completing the rigid 
frame of the eraft, is seventy- 
five feet in height. As the nose 
was maneuvered into place, 
workmen in the top of the 
hangar were obliged to com- 
municate by telephone with 
the foreman, who stood on the 
floor of the vast air dock. 

The fins of the ship are so 
large that a man may stand 
upright inside of them, and a 
ten-passenger blimp may be 
stored beneath them. Six and 


one-half million cubie feet of helium gas are necessary to lift the 
giant, and eight engines provide 4,480 horse-power for speed. 


The usual load of the Macon will be 282,000 pounds, enabling 
the Navy to carry a hundred men in the quarters of the gigantic 
sky-rider, besides a full load of fuel. 

How is it constructed, this colossus of the skies? Thousands 
of visitors to the Goodyear air docks every day testify to the 
interest manifested in its progress. 

A broad space has been fenced off so that spectators may 
observe, but may not come close enough to obtain any secrets 
of construction. 

The skeleton of the titanic ship is a lovely spectacle, resem- 
bling a silvery, lacelike barrel of enormous proportions, for the 
metal of the framework is silver in color, and the metal strips 
which form the girders and rings have been punched full of 
holes, large and small and middle-sized, to give lightness and 
strength. 

The metal used is duralumin, an alloy of aluminum, which 
combines the lightness of aluminum and the strength of steel, 
and which is the misty color of a silver goblet, frosted over. 


While the metal frame was being completed, continues the 
writer in The Journal, a small army was at work on the “skin” 
to be “grafted” on this Queen of the Navy. This ‘“‘skin” is “a 
sheet large enough to cover seven acres if it were laid out in a 
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THE BLOOD COUNT. By a count of the 
white corpuscles in the blood, your physician 
can tell whether or not there is any pus in- 
fection in the body. This may give him valu- 
able information concerning the state of the 


He doesn’t smile at 


“STOMACH ACHE” 


Your doctor is too wise to smile at a symptom which 
may signify, on the one hand, simple indigestion, and 
on the other, such serious troubles as gall stones or 
appendicitis. 

At the first sign of stomach ache, many people treat 
themselves with home remedies. But if the pain should 
be due to an inflammation such as appendicitis, for ex- 
ample, the consequences may be extremely serious— 
the disease may be made worse by guesswork treat- 
ment and valuable time will have been lost. 

The only person equipped to identify the cause of an 
abdominal pain is your physician. He can distinguish 
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infective process in an obscure case of appen- 
dicitis. In the large picture, atiny drop of diluted 
blood is being placed in the “counting well” 
of a microscope slide, part of which is shown 
in the small picture magnified a 1000 times. 


between appendicitis and abdominal pain brought on 
by other causes. 

He does not guess. In addition to his own judgment 
and special knowledge of the symptoms of disease, he 
is able to make use of certain modern technical instru- 
ments and laboratory tests, such as the blood-count. 

He knows what kind of treatment is needed. He is 
able to determine whether or not an operation is neces- 
sary, and when the operation should be performed. 

Don’t run needless risks. When abdominal pains 
persist, or are unusually severe, experimenting with 
home remedies is particularly dangerous. Get profes- 


sional advice—call your doctor without delay. 
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 cirele. The covering is made from long-staple cotton, so closely 
woven that it resembles the linen fabric on which draftsmen 
make their blué-prints.”’ Further: 


The men Who put on this mammoth covering work from 


Keystone-Underwood 


And Here’s One of the Biggest ‘“‘Skin-Grafting”’ Jobs 
in History 


curious ladders, eighty-five feet high and mounted on trucks so 
that no leaning surface is necessary for them. Other workmen 
stand on platforms suspended from the ceiling. 

When the covering is in place it will be ‘‘doped”’ and water- 
proofed, a process to shrink the fabric and make it fit as tightly 
as a lady’s evening gloves. The first coat of ‘‘dope”’ is painted 
on by hand, left to dry, and then three more coats are sprayed 
on. The last two coats are 
mixed with aluminum pigment, 
which reflects the sun’s rays, pro- 
teets the ship from weathering, 
and gives it the familiar sil- 
very hue. 


A rata the Akron, the Macon will 
use helium. Inside the dirigible’s 
framework the gas will be carried 
in twelve cells, placed in bays be- 
tween the girders. Reading on: 


This gives protection similar 
to that offered by bulkheads of 
steamships. 

If one or two cells should be 
wrecked and all their gas lost, 
the remaining cells would have 
sufficient buoyaney to keep the 
ship in the air. 

The Macon, latest and most 
efficient type of airship ever con- 
structed, is also the safest air- 
eraft possible to devise. Wind, 
hail, snow, rain, heat, cold, light- 
ning, and fogs are classed merely 
as “‘inconveniences”’ for the diri- 
gible. 

Kven tornadoes may be evaded 
with comparative ease, and with 
the aid of weather forecasts 
and competent meteorologists, 
storms and high winds may be 
utilized to provide extra speed. 


Photograph by Halbran 
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The Kangaroo Tank 


T CAN PICK UP ITS FIVE TONS and jump thirty-five 
feet through the air at a speed of fifty miles an hour. 
On a highway it can hit a speed of 120 miles an hour. 

Nor is this the only feat expected of this newest member of 
the tank family, which is not, in outward appearance, strikingly 
different from its brothers and sisters. 

It can hook onto an airplane and go winging away through 
the air, we are assured. This ability, however, remains to be 
tested practically. 

Strangely enough, this amazing contraption is no product of the 
imagination of Jules Verne. J. Walter Christie, who has gained 
fame as the inventor of such machines, envisaged the possibility 
of such a tank and brought it into being. 

We described the machine in our issue of May 14, when it was 
still in the factory. Now it has been put through part of its 
paces at Linden, New Jersey, and we turn to the New York 
Herald Tribune for an account of its performance. 

The machine is caused to jump, according to this journal, by 
releasing ‘‘a spring device placed on the under side of the tank 
near the rear.” 

United States Army officials [for now we turn from the naval 
interests of the preceding article to the land forces] watched 
the tank’s jumping tests. 

Mr. Christie, the inventor, said that ‘‘the tank could travel 
120 miles an hour if forced, but is light enough to be carried from 
sector to sector by airplane.” 

In a previous test the tank had gone 112 miles an hour. In 
this later one, described in The Herald Tribune: 


Leo Anderson, Mr. Christie’s test driver, jumped the tank 
from the ground three times at fifty miles an hour, covering 
thirty-five feet on each jump. Edward Christie, the inventor’s 
twenty-two-year-old son, was a passenger on the first jump, and 
Maj. Othel Baxter, of the 61st Cavalry, rode the second time. 
Mr. Christie said the tests had proved his contention that the 
springs and tires could stand the strain of a five-ton tank striking 
the ground after a long jump. 

Maj.-Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of Infantry, was the 
official guest at the demonstration, conferring with the inventor 
on the possibilities of building a corps of the tanks for the Army. 
Mr. Christie is the designer, among other patents, of the high- 
speed tank which covered the rough terrain of the United States 
Wheel Company’s field here at fifty miles an hour last summer. 


Up She Goes and Over She Goes * 


The Kangaroo tank jumps thirty-five feet, clearing a twelve-foot trench. 
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His new chain drive, working on some- 
what the same principle as the original 
caterpillars, whose top speed, until recently, 
was eight miles an hour, was one of his 
original ideas. This model is driven by a 
750-horse-power motor of twelve cylinders. 

The future of infantry advance in time of 
war or national defense rests largely with 
these rapidly moving land machines, Mr. 
Christie believes, and the development of 
aviation since 1918 has made air maneu- 
vers an increasingly important factor. To 
combine these two factors, Mr. Christie is 
planning to equip his new tank with 
brackets to attach the vehicle to any air- 
craft capable of lifting five tons. This 
would not only be an aid in transportation, 
but would make the tank invaluable as a 
eatapult for an airplane forced to land in 
soft or rough soil. With its tremendous 
available speed, the tank will be as sue- 
cessful a take-off catapult as those used 
on the U.S. 8. Langley or the U.S.S. Lez- 
angton, the inventor feels. 


Due test was witnessed by ‘‘a great num- 
ber of civilian tourists and photographed by 
many news-reel companies, whose slow- 
motion films are expected to reveal the 
spring action of the wheels. The tank 
developed a fifty-mile speed with a start 
of only 200 yards.’”’ Reading on: 


Altho the tank does not appear to leap 
into the air, slow motion-pictures, it is 
believed, will show that the springs actu- 
ally push the tank upward. 

It is said that the machine, which is 
stream-lined and earries three-inch guns, 
ean be brought to a dead stop within ten 
yards at a speed of a mile a minute. Its 
halt closely resembles that of a ski-jumper. 

Tests with airplanes are to be made in 
Dayton, Ohio, later in the summer. 


Free Highways Still Toll Roads 
for Motors 


LTHO toll roads, as such, have vir- 
A tually disappeared in the United 
States the average motorist still pays a toll 
of approximately one-third of a cent for 
every mile his car travels. 

This fact is cited by the American Road 
Builders’ Association as an evidence that 
highways produce revenue at a rate not 
thoroughly appreciated when it is dealt 
with in aggregate figures. 

Charles M. Upham, engineer-director of 
the Association, is thus quoted in a press 
account: 


Like most figures relating to such a far- 
flung phenomenon as highway transport, 
which shows a total annual revenue of 
$536,397,458, in gasoline taxes, needs to be 
broken down into smaller detail for its full 
meaning to become clear. When that is 
done, it is revealed that there is what 
amounts to a toll of close to one-third of a 
cent a mile on automobile travel in this 
country. 

It is estimated that the average among 
the 26,000,000 motor-vehicles in the United 
States yields twelve miles to the gallon of 
gasoline consumed. The average gasoline 
tax rate is 3.48 cents a gallon. The tax 
per mile, then, is 0.29 cents, which means 
that for every 3.4 miles his car goes, the 
motorist pays one cent for the use of our 
highways. 


If your head itches—look out! Scalp 
Crust is probably the cause. 

/ You can’t see Scalp Crust. That’s 
why it is so dangerous—that’s why 
many people of otherwise cleanly 
habits so. often neglect it. 

Scalp Crust is a thin film of skin 
scales, oil and dust on your scalp. 
It clogs the pores—makes your scalp 
an easy victim for the dandruff germ. 

Scalp Crust is caused by hair neglect 
—lack of proper scalp care. You can’t 
afford to tolerate this unhealthy, un- 


clean scalp condition. 


PACKER'S 


1. TAR SOAP 


for the Weekly Shampoo 


2. SCALPTONE 


daily, as Tonic and Dressing 
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2 SIMPLE STEPS TO PREVENT 
SCALP CRUST 


1. Shampoo at least once a week with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. For more than 60 years 
Packer’s has been the physician’s prescrip- 
tion for hair and scalp. (Ask your doctor.) 
Packer’s Tar Soap contains genuine pine 
tar—and pine tar stimulates the scalp and 
helps keep it free from dandruff. 


2. Massage daily with Packer’s Scalptone. 
This new tonic contains ingredients that are 
antiseptic, cleansing, stimulating. Scalptone 
helps to dissolve Scalp Crust. 

And Scalptone is the only tonic you can 
adapt to your scalp’s needs. Use it as it is, 
if your hair is oily; or make it oily, if your 
hair is dry and unruly—directions with each 
bottle tell you how. 

Because of this separate oil tube you make 
Scalptone more or less oily, as your hair requires. 


Sealptone makes your hair look as well as it 
makes your scalp feel, 
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Flying at 250 Miles a Minute 


HE ROCKET PLANE WILL DO IT, thinks its in- 
ventor, Professor Kutschbach, and it will take you from 
Berlin to New York in fifteen minutes. 

Only, will you then be alive? . 

If it starts at 250 miles a minute, it will mortally stun you. 
Seven hundred miles up in the stratosphere the going is good, 
but if the rocket plane descends into the lower air at that speed, 
friction will turn it white hot, and nicely cremate you. 

Another diffieulty—landing. At 250 miles a minute, the land- 
ing will annihilate everybody aboard and reduce any freight to 
unrecognizable fragments. 

Foreseeing these objections, the inventor has been quick to 
meet them. The rocket plane will not start at maximum speed, 
nor will it land at maximum speed. It will shoot out a pair of 
wings for the start and again for the landing, while, further to 
check its speed as it descends, there will be ‘‘a series of explosive 
discharges from the nose of the rocket.”’. Explaining all this, an 
article copyrighted by The American Weekly informs us that— 


The rocket airship will be built entirely of metal, with a 
small cabin as compared with the size of the ship. The airship 
must be started from some sort of projecting engine, or, better, 
from a steep runway. It will travel with its airplane wings for the 
first moment or two. Then the explosive rockets will begin to 
work, and the telescope wings will be drawn inside the body of 
the ship. 

As the airship gains speed from the explosive rockets, it will 
mount higher into the air or stratosphere, where the full power 
and speed will be developed. It is estimated that aircraft and 
human beings could stand a speed of several miles a second at a 
height above the surface of the ocean of sixty miles, but the air- 
ship will attain a much greater altitude, where the atmospheric 
friction is almost negligible. It will rise to about 600 miles above 
the surface of the earth. 

The greatest difficulty, of course, will be the landing. If the 
ship descended to the surface of the earth traveling at anything 
like the rate of 250 miles a minute in the thick, dirty air, it would 
glow like a shooting-star with the heat of the friction with the 
atmosphere. But it is believed that the rockets discharged from 
the nose of the ship will control its speed as reliably as brakes on 
an automobile, and put it under control like any winged airplane. 
Thus the rocket ship starts with extended wings and ends its 
voyage with wings, like an airplane. 

Many aeronautical engineers insist that such a rocket airship 
is impracticable—that the theories of the inventors can not be 
worked out in practicable detail. The experimenters reply that 
conservative scientists in early years refused to admit that the 
submarine boat or heavier-than-air airplanes would ever be in 
practical operation. 


dibeae rocket plane of Professor Kutschbach’s is only one among 
several new aeronautical projects in Germany on somewhat the 
same lines. Meanwhile, as we are told: 


Dozens of serious men are studying the problem in many parts 
of the world, and already rocket test flights have been made 
attaining a height of sixty miles above the surface of the earth 
and covering a distance of 200 miles in little more than two 
minutes. Among the problems being tested out in the labora- 
tories and in the air are those of intense:cold, friction, gyroscopic 
steering, gravitation, human resistance to starting speeds, ete. 
While it is comparatively easy to determine with certainty many 
of the mechanical problems, yet it is the human element which 
is the doubtful factor. 

What has already been learned from airplane flights is not of 
great value in the problems of rocket flights. It is not likely that 
propeller-driven aircraft will be able to rise higher than sixteen 
miles above the earth’s surface, or attain a speed much greater 
than 400 miles an hour. The air rocket, if it is to fulfil its destiny, 
must travel at much greater speed. It is vitally necessary that 
the rocket shall take off at a greatly increased starting speed, and 
the question is whether the human body ean stand the extremely 
sudden increases or jerks necessary at the start. This is a matter 
for prolonged and careful study and experiment. 

As a result of the researches of Professor Ziolowsky, R. H. 
Goddard, and H. Oberth, and of engineers Johannes Winkler, 
Dr. Paul Heylandt, and Reinhold Tilling, it is now generally 
admitted by scientists that it is practicable to shoot a projectile 
into space with the aid,of present-day explosives and mechanisms. 
[t is a popular but mistaken belief that steering is quite impossible 
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in the empty space of the earth’s higher atmosphere, because the 
engine of the ship will find no resistance for its power develop- 
ment. But Newton discovered, 250 years ago, that a rocket, 
traveling through the atmosphere, does not rely on the support 
of the air, but moves by its own internal energy; the space-ship, 
likewise, moves forward by means of the expulsion of gas mole- 


‘cules through nozles or jets, and continuous recoil from these 


explosions drives the ship forward. 


One daring inventor, Johannes Winkler, has started for the 
Island of Griefswalder in the Baltic Sea with a liquid-fuel rocket. 
A ‘‘space ship,” he calls it, and an Associated Press dispatch from 
Berlin tells us: 

Only half the possible fuel amount will be used, for reasons of 


economy, but even so he expects the rocket to reach an altitude 
hitherto unachieved by a similar device. 


Hot-Weather Diet for Motors 


OTOR-CAR OWNERS NOW FACE the problem 

‘of keeping the engines of their automobiles from 

becoming overheated, notes William Ullman in his 

feature service (Washington). The more obvious preventive 

steps, he says are known to all. The cooling system must be kept 
filled with water and the crankease with oil. 

Other causes of overheating are widely overlooked. 

These include too rich or too lean a carbureter mixture, incor- 
rect ignition or valve-timing, improperly adjusted or badly seated 
valves, underlubrication of the chassis, a slipping fan belt, drag- 
ging brakes, a slipping clutch, and dirty spark-plugs or plugs with 
incorrectly set gaps. He goes on: 


An automobile is almost human in its reactions to hot weather, 
and the broad objective the motorist should set for himself 
in maintaining it is to make it run as easily and effortlessly as 
possible. The less energy the engine must expend for any char- 
acter of performance, the smaller the chance that it will become 
overheated. 

The very minimum of specialized attention that every car 
now merits includes several items. -The first is the cooling sys- 
tem. It should be thoroughly cleaned and flushed. Even if 
this were done in the spring, its repetition is advisable. The flush- 
ing solution should be a mixture of sal soda and water in the ratio 
of one pound to three gallons. Many special radiator-cleaning 
compounds are available and may be used to excellent effect. 

Whatever solution is employed it should be left in the system 
from five to ten minutes with the engine running to give it a 
chance to circulate thoroughly, so as to break loose the scale 
encrusting the interior of the system. 

The exterior of the radiator likewise should be cleaned. 
The preferred method is to put the garden hose behind the radia- 
tor and allow a fine spray of water to go through the core. An- 
other way is to cover the front of the engine with an oileloth 
to protect electrical parts, and then use the hose from the front 
of the radiator. 

Dirt or insects never should be pushed out of the radiator 
core with a wire or sharp-pointed instruments. Enough motor- 
ists have used this method to justify a warning against it. 

Cooling-system hose-connections should be inspected, even if 
fairly new. Those that are soft to the touch probably are rotting 
inside. In such a ease particles of rubber are being carried into 
the radiator header where they lie across the tiny water passages, 
thus blocking them. 

The fan belt should be checked for slippage or for signs of 
likely breakage. The belt tension should not be so great as to 
put a load on the shafts over which it runs. The fan-belt bearing 


should be thoroughly lubricated and the blades of the fan checked 
for bends. 


“Incorrect carbureter adjustment is one of the most common 
causes of hot-weather engine-trouble,” says Mr. Ullman. “It 
not only means overheating, but loss of power and abnormal 
fuel consumption. Too lean a mixture also will cause the motor 
to run at too high a temperature. The carbureter setting should 


be checked by all means. The task might well be left to an 
expert mechaniec.’”’ Further: 


A surprizingly large proportion of car owners insist’ upon 
using oils of too high viscosity for their car engines in hot weather. 
The effect is somewhat the same as too rich a diet by a human 
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being. An oil that is too heavy increases 
friction and causes overheating. Heavier 
lubricants are not a remedy for wear. The 
motorist should know the viscosity number 
of the oil for his particular car in hot 
weather. 

Parts of the car entirely exterior to the 
engine contribute to its overheating. The 
greater the ease with which the engine can 
move the car the less likely it is to operate 
at a dangerously high temperature. This 
dictates careful consideration of chassis 
lubrication. A shorter interval between 
lubrications is a sound warm-weather 
policy in car care. Transmission, differen- 
tial, and wheel-bearing lubrication espe- 
cially are to be carefully watched. 

Hot-weather driving may mean higher 
speeds, but it should not eall for a brake 
adjustment so ‘‘quick”’ as to reduce clear- 
ance between shoe and drum to a point 
that may cause the brakes to drag. The 
drum and shoe both expand when hot, and 
both retain their heat longer at this season. 
Too close an adjustment will result in a 
shght drag which not only will increase the 
work of the engine but damage the brake 
linings. 

Tire pressures are especially worthy of 
consideration in any car owner’s program 
of protecting the engine from overheating. 
Underinflation gives the power-plant con- 
siderably more resistance to overcome un- 
der all conditions. 

There are a number of other items that 
may profitably be attended to. Car-makers 
no longer recommend mileage intervals for 
earbon-cleaning and valve-grinding, be- 
cause they vary too much with the charac- 
ter of operation. But if the engine is car- 
bonized, it is much more susceptible to 
temperatures that are too high for efficient 
performance. 

If the valves do not need to be re- 
ground, they should at least be adjusted. 

The ignition system as a factor in over- 
heating by all means must be considered. 
If the engine idles roughly or skips during 
acceleration it is an indication that the 
breaker points are out of adjustment; or, 
in the case of dual systems, not syn- 
ehronizing. 

Other causes of overheating, of which 
fitful performance is a symptom, include 
fouled or shorted spark-plugs, incorrect 
timing of the spark, and defective plug 
cables. 


Motor Touring Increases 


MERICAN automobile tourists spent 
$3,100,000,000 last year. 
Fifty million dollars out of the grand 
— total went to Europe. 

About $25,000,000 to 
$285,000,000 to Canada. 

During the first three weeks of July, this 
year, automobile touring increased 10 per 
cent. over the same period for 1931, ac- 
cording to estimates published by the 
American Automobile Club, tho ‘‘the gain 
is mostly in short tours, there having been 
a considerable drop in transcontinental 
travel.” 

Commenting on this announcement, the 
New York Evening Post remarks, “‘Slump 
or no slump, Americans will have their 
vacations.” 

This journal goes on to tell us what lines 
of business besides the automobile indus- 
try profit by all this: 


Studies revealed that restaurants have 


Mexico; and 
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A DUTY SHE DIDN’T EXPECT 


when they made her club president 


Woes funeral director should we 
call? What would you do about 


all these flowers? Do you think three 
cars will be enough? What sort of 
casket would you choose? 

Every community leader has heard 
such questions. Too few can answer 
them intelligently. Yet it is easy to 
know. Here are three suggestions: 

First, find out about the funeral 
directors in your community. Be sure 
that the one you recommend is a man 
who, because of his standing in the 
community, his professional reputa- 
tion and the quality of the merchan- 
dise he carries, is obviously the type 
of man one can trust. 


Second, advise that a National Cas- 


National Polished Hardwood Caskets 
cost no more. They are available in a wide 
variety of styles, in every grade and at every 
price. These designs, as well as National 
Cashets covered with rich textiles or made 
of metal, are sold only through funeral 
directors. The National trademark appears 
on the end of every National Casket. It 
specifies material 
and guarantees 
quality. Ask your 
funeral director 
to point it out. 
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CASKET COMPANY, INC 
MAHOGANY 


ket be chosen. Then, whether it be of 
metal or hardwood, costly or inex- 
pensive, you may be sure that it is 
designed in the best of taste, honestly 
made of the finest materials and guar- 
anteed to be exactly as represented by 
a house of unquestioned integrity. 
Third, send for, read and keep for 
further use, our little booklet, “Funeral 
Facts.” In it you will find the answer 
to every question that can arise when 
death occurs. It is brief, accurate, 
authoritative . .. an invaluable aid in 
time of need. Ask any funeral director 
in your community who carries 
National Caskets for a free copy, or 
write us. Dept. D-8, 60 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 


Display Rooms in Thirty Cities—Funeral Directors everywhere sell National Caskets 
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COLD HUNTER 
STRAYS FROM 
FAVORITE SMOKE 


But Radio Message 
Brings Ontario Man Back 
into the Fold—to Stay! 


AR away in North Bay, in Ontario, 
Canada, Mr. Thomas Hall listened to 
a radio program from ‘‘the States.’”’ It 
seemed to Mr. Hall that an old friend was 
speaking, a friend he’d long neglected in 
his search for gold in distant lands. Not 
five minutes after the close of that pro- 
gram, Mr. Hall was again in touch with 
his old friend. But let this letter tell you, 
in Mr. Hall’s own words, the story of his 
happy reunion. 
North Bay, Ontario, Canada, 
February 18, 1932. 


Edgeworth, 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


My dear Sirs: 


Listening to your excellent broadcast to- 
night, I cannot resist the urge to write you. 
This urge is kindled by remorse that I have 
strayed from the “straight and narrow” path 
that should have been trodden by me since 
first I smoked your entrancing weed. 


From London, England, by way of Shanghai, 
Singapore, Mombasa, Odessa, Algiers, Las 
Palmas, Sydney, N.S. W., and Montreal to this 
small but busy city is a long route and a far 
ery. Eventually reaching the lands where 
the Ogoki joins the Albany, ever in search of 
the yellow metal, I lost track of Edgeworth. 
I forgot the delicacy and the satisfaction of the 
tobacco that once was all to me. 


Within five minutes of the closing of your 
program, I telephoned a good friend and this is 
what I said, “Hello, Tom, have you any 
Edgeworth in stock?” And he replied, “‘Sure 
T have.” Well, I ordered a stock and tonight 
T shall sleep all the sounder, knowing what the 
morrow is bringing. 


I have returned to the good old “straight 
and narrow.” 
Cheerio, 
Thomas Hall. 


Are you entirely satisfied with your 
present tobacco? If not, perhaps you 
yourself should try Edgeworth. Edge- 
worth is different—a 
blend of rich bur- 
leys in which the nat- 
ural savor is retained. 
Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Bro. Co., at 102 S. 22d 
St., Richmond, Va., 
will bring you a free 
sample packet of Hdge- 
worth. You can buy it 
in vacuum sealed tins 
—or in the famous 
15-cent pocket pack- 
ages in Ready-Rubbed or Plug Slice 
Form. Put Kdgeworth in your pipe and 
smoke it. 

Mr. Hall returned to the “‘straight and 
narrow” through an Edgeworth radio pro- 
gram. If you too would like to hear one of 
these entertaining broadcasts, tune in 
Wednesdays at 10 P. M., E.D.S.T., over 
the Coast to Coast N.B.C. Red Network 
and hear the Corn Cob Pipe Club of 
Virginia. 
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the largest single claim on the motor vaca- 
tionist’s dollar, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce says. Twenty-one 
cents went for food in 1931; twenty cents 
for lodging; twenty cents for transportation 
costs; eight cents for amusement; six cents 
for confectionery, and twenty-five cents 
for miscellaneous. 


In last year’s itineraries, national parks 
and forests figured conspicuously, and we 
read: 


More than 29,000,000 persons toured the 
national forests alone, and motor tourists 
accounted for 92 per cent. of all visitors to 
these reservations. j 

Less than 2,000,000 of the visitors were 
carried by rail, and about a quarter of a 
million were hikers. 

There were 897,038 motor-vehicles regis- 
tered at the national parks during the year, 
an increase of more than 350 per cent. 
since 1922. 


A Good Word for Motor 
Transport 


HILE railroads study how to meet 
the rivalry of the motor-truck, the 
American Road Builders’ Association—per- 
comes out with some 


haps very naturally 
remarks in the truck’s favor. 

First comes the following quotation from 
a recent opinion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


Transportation by motor-vehicles, buses, 
and trucks over the public highways is a 
superior service. 

Rail and motor lines should be encouraged 
in the use of this instrumentality of com- 
merce whenever such use will promote 
more efficient operation or improve the 
publie service. 


Then the road-builders’ statement goes 
on: 


Speed, flexibility, and completeness of 
service are among the outstanding service 
advantages of truck transportation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission believes. 

A summary of trucking facts prepared by 
the Association outlines the following inter- 
esting points: 

Trucks can haul two pounds of freight 
with one pound of truck, whereas railroads 
require four pounds of freight-car to haul 
one pound of “‘less-than-carload”’ freight. 

The truck has most effectively sup- 


planted rail traffic in those areas that can — 
_ be served one or more times during the day. 


Overnight delivery is a fertile field for 
truck use. 

Shipments are received at a later hour 
than by railroads ordinarily, and trucks 
make earlier morning deliveries. 

Pick-up, transportation, and delivery are 
included in the truck service. 

Unusual requirements of an industry or a 
shipper and emergency and irregular ship- 
ments are handled through special efforts of 
truck operators. 

Flexible schedules, no wasteful packing, 
and suitable containers are features of 
truck service. 

The average load of a rail box-car is 
about 50 per cent. capacity. It costs more 
to haul the car than its contents. Only 
about 10 per cent. of the life of a freight-car 
is available for live haul. 

Commodities handled economically by 
truck include milk, fruit, vegetables, live 
stock, poultry, eggs, and less-than-carload 
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shipments of other goods, eliminating de- 
lays, speeding deliveries, and taking ad- 
vantage of daily price fluctuations to the 
advantage of the shipper. 

On hauls under 200 miles, trucks require 
less time in transit than railroads. Crates 
are often returned for a small fee. 

Smaller inventories by merchants are 
made possible through frequent truck 
shipments. 


Sick and Tired of Ocean Flights 


“TTS getting tough on transatlantic 
flyers,” says an aviator ready for the 
dash. 

““No use going if I have to pay my own 
way over and back besides running the risk 
of breaking my neck or feeding the fishes,” 
he runs on. 

He is one of many, all in the same fix. 


They ‘‘can’t raise the price of gasoline to fill 


the tanks, let alone get anything for the 
trip.” 

The reason? Novelty has worn off. One 
flyer complains, ‘‘I guess I’d have to fly 
around the world by way of the North and 
South Poles.’ Discussing the change 
that has come over the sport, Sherman B. 
Altick writes in the New York Sun: 


Several years ago, oil and fuel companies 
sought these ocean flyers with lucrative 
offers and a plentiful supply of their 
products for indorsement; enterprising busi- 
ness men offered big sums for the indorse- 
ment of this article or that, and there was 
some assurance when the flyers reached the 
other side of the globe that they would live 
on the fat of the land and be handed a 
good-sized bonus for ‘‘selecting’’ the par- 
ticular hotel at which they resided. 

Then there was the ride home. Steam- 
ship companies clamored for the business, 
because it meant that other passengers 
would take that particular ship in order to 
be aboard the boat when it steamed into 
New York for one of those wild harbor cele- 
brations. The flyers were given the best 
cabin on the ship, and every courtesy was 
extended them. 

They were féted and decorated, then 
féted and decorated some more. They were 
the pioneers in transoceanic flying. They 
were setting the pace, and they were 
getting the spoils because transoceanic 
flying was still a novelty. The world liked 
it because of its glamour, its danger, its 
adventure, the bravery of the pilots, and 
the mystery of aviation in general. ° 


Au this excited interest in transatlantic 
flying has ceased, and— : 


The same oil companies, which a few 
years ago offered bonuses and helped in 
every way to get a flight under way, to-day 
have turned thumbs down on even filling 
the tanks of a transatlantic plane without 
first getting paid for the gasoline. 

In the early days of ocean dashes the 
various press services fought to get the 
story first hand, and big royalties were paid 
by the successful bidder in most cases. To- 
day, the market for ocean-flight stories is at 
the bottom of the scale with few bidders. 

Aviation men predict that the crop of 
ocean flyers will grow smaller as time goes 
on. They point out, also, that regular 
transoceanic¢ passenger service with heavier- 
than-air planes may be expected within the 
next few years, and then practically ‘all the 
novelty of ocean-hopping will be removed. 


PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


What’s the Bonus Army’s Next Move? 


€6 HERE DO WE GO FROM HERE, BOYS?” 
asks the Bonus Army, while the country worries 
and the politicians figure frantically. 

““Here”’ was, for a time, that crowded tract of land near Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, that was known as the Ideal Amusement 
Park, until the B. E. F., routed in the ‘“Battle of Washington,” 
moved in and changed its name to Camp McCloskey, in honor of 
Johnstown’s red-headed Mayor, Eddie McCloskey. 

Eddie, who seems to be a spiritual brother of Newburyport’s 
“Bossy ”’ Gillis, used to be a prize-fighter. More recently he has 
been a ‘‘pants-presser.”’ 

After a United States Army detachment, with bayonets and 
tear gas, drove the B. E. F. from empty buildings in Washington 
and a camp at Anacostia, McCloskey invited Commander 
Walter W. Waters and his staff to the Pennsylvania city. 

The Mayor started a new Johnstown flood. The whole B. E. F. 
marched in. 

Ideal Park was in a turmoil, we read in a Johnstown dispatch 
to the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘as the ears began rolling in 
with the burdens of humanity, bedding, and camp supplies. 
Men, women, children, chickens, dogs, and cats congregated with- 
in the enclosure where baseball and football games are played. 
Some of the men, women, and children slept in the automobiles, 
if there was enough room. Others sought the comfort of tables, 
baseball bleachers, and the open spaces of grass, and stretched out 
on blankets to gain much-needed rest. The children seemed the 
happiest of the lot, as if they were on an enjoyable vacation trip, 
and immediately took to the merry-go-round and other amuse- 
ment devices at the park.” 

Later, according to an account by Edward Angly in the same 
journal: 


Pedestrian laggards in the forced retreat from Washington and 
fresh recruits to the cause trekked the whole long hot day into 
the dusty field where the B. E. F. had established its headquarters 
until something better is available somewhere else. 

Registration authorities in the camp boasted [after two days in 
Johnstown] that on the dilapidated fleet of 300 automobiles parked 
among the pup tents and crude open-air kitchens, one could ob- 
serve the license plates of every State in the Union. Some 
State tags, they remarked, had been missing among the motor- 
cars at the more comfortable cantonments in Washington. 

These recruits were acclaimed as new evidence that it would 
take more than tear gas to break up this strange huddle of 
humanity, which first coalesced in the nation’s capital nearly 
three months ago. 

The population of the camp, pitched beside a stream in Ideal 
Park, exceeded 6,000. Camp authorities had registered 5,900 


Keystone-Underwood 


The B. E. F. Goes ‘‘Up 'n’ at 'Em’’ With a Brick Barrage 


men, most of them between the ages of thirty and fifty, ninety- 
seven women, and 191 children. 

The camp acquired tents and provender, but the existence of its 
occupants remained very much of a hand-to-mouth charac- 
ter. The majority did not know where to-morrow’s meals would 
come from. Streets were laid out between the tents, of which 


International 


After the Battle—Mess 


This veteran’s family had nothing but apples 
and bread for their meal. 


But not much. 


fewer than a dozen were of a substantial, military appearance. 
Most of those who had any shelter at all from the humid air of 
the night slipt under tiny pup tents fashioned from blankets, 
sheets of burlap, oilcloth, tattered canvas signs, and even twigs 
and branches cut from trees. 


Bur trouble developed at Johnstown. Even before the B. E. F. 
arrived part of the citizens protested violently against the Mayor’s 
invitation. And later, when the marchers were on the ground, 
and faced with disease, Mayor Eddie had to change his mind. 
What will be the final fate of the B. HE. F.2 Maybe the boys 
will join the ‘‘brown shirts,” that apparently semi-Fascist organi- 
zation Commander Waters began booming. 

They wanted to move to the Maryland ground that Waters 
purchased for $1 from Mrs. 
Maude Edgell for camp purposes, 
with the idea of forming acolony. 

There, according to Waters, 
said the Associated Press, men 
could have built cabins, planted 
gardens, established dairies, 
raised chickens, rabbits, and 
other live stock, and made the 
camp self-sustaining. 

The “Battle of Washington” 
was still ringing in 
when the land was bought and 
B. E. F. members began to 
move in. As another 
ated Press dispatch tells us: 


our ears 


Associ- 


The early arrivals, under the 
direction of Maj. EK. W. Lambert 
of Central Lake, Michigan, 
started cutting away the trees 
and brush along a woodland 
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HY SUFFER 


Sik 
HAY FEVER ? 


An AIRGARD in the window of your bed- 
room or office relieves HAY FEVER by 
supplying pollen-free air. 

8 to 10 hours spent in an AIRGARD -ed 
room eliminates all symptoms and assures 
comfort for the rest of the day or night. 

AIRGARD costs only a fraction of a trip 
to a HAY FEVER resort---makes it possible 
for you toattend to business---lasts for years. 

Send for free bookletand whatdoctorssay. 

Airgard Division 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 
200 Central Ave. Louisville, Ky. 
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CUTICURA SOAP i 
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Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
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% Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ 
vidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 852-L,Chicago 
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Expressive E’nglish 


by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


Here is a supremely helpful book on English expression 
by anoted authority on all questions of style and con- 
struction. It explains all the factors that make for power 
of expression in speech and writing. 

This book treats all phases of English, giving explana- 
tions and disclosing secrets that will put the full power of 
the language at your command. Hundreds of difficult 
problems of rhetoric and grammar are solved, and you 
will learn how to express exactly what you have in mind 
with the greatest beauty and effect. This book is inval- 
uable to every user of the English language. ’ 


Clothbound, 474 pages; price $2.25; by mail $2.30. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Here’s a Very Helpful 
MANUAL FOR DIABETICS 


By Gladys L. Boyd, M.D., Director Diabetic 
Clinic, and Marion D. Stalsmith, Dietician, 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto 


Explains in detail the origin and symptoms of diabetes; 
gives explicit directions for its treatment with the 
newly-discovered insulin and selected food, and tells 
of complications caused by delay. Also contains 
extended tables of food values, special daily diet 
recipes, diabetic menus, etc. Dr. F. G. Banting, of 
the University of Toronto, says the book will be of 
great value to diabetics. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.60; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


“First Aid for the 
Bewildered Woman 


who wants to express her personality in her clothes and 
so manage her attire as to bring out her good points 
and camouflage her poor ones and does not know how to 
go about it,"’ remarks The New York Times speaking of 


INDIVIDUALITY and CLOTHES 


By Margaret Story 
Cloth bound, Illustrated, 480 pages. $3.50; $3.68, by mail. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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trail for a road and improving a small pond 
to provide drinking water. 


Tusse preparations were not well started 
when the Maryland colony plan was 
blocked, we read, on account of sanitary 
and health problems. These considera~ 
tions, we are told, contributed to Mayor 
McCloskey’s request that the men in 
Johnstown leave there. 

What next? Will the men disband, as 
Waters is said to have urged them once? 
Or will they ‘‘sit tight’? Will they spread 
out in a nation-wide string of camps? 

Will they disintegrate and drift over 
the country next winter, creating a grave 
problem? 

Thus the confusion ereated by the 
Bonus Army is worse confounded. 

Whatever the result, the eviction of the 
Bonus Army is going to figure strongly in 
the coming Presidential campaign. 

The political consequences of “‘ President 
Hoover’s drastic use of Federal troops to 
oust the hungry, homeless bonus-seekers 
from their makeshift camps” is disturbing 
Republicans, just at ‘‘a time when his cam- 
paign managers were preparing to persuade 
jobless workers that the President’s policies 
will result in the filling of their dinner 
pails,’ says a Seripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance dispatch to the New York World- 
Telegram. Reading on: 


Indignant telegrams and interviews in 
newspapers are placing the Administration 
on the defensive. It is seeking to justify 
its action by claiming that the measure was 
necessary for the preservation of govern- 
ment. Administration politicians are hope- 
ful that President Hoover will offset the 
soldier opposition somewhat by strength- 
ening himself with those citizens who 
opposed the bonus. But many of those who 
opposed the bonus are vigorously denounce- 
ing Hoover for calling out the troops. 


The ‘‘Battle of Washington,’ which is 
causing all this national turmoil, began on 
July 28, when police arrived at a building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue to raze it,in line with 
a building program being carried out. The 
building was being used as barracks by 
about 120 of the B. E. F., and the police 
were charged with emptying it. 

Defying the civil authorities, a big chap 
in workman’s blue denim raced to the 
second floor of the building, which was 
already half-demolished. Finding a gap 
in the brick wall, he cupped his hands and 
bellowed to the crowd in the street: 

““Come on up, veterans!” 


In spite of the efforts of Commander 
Waters to persuade the men to go peace- 
fully, about eighty of the B. E. F. followed 
the man in blue up the stairs, Wiliam A. 
Bell, Jr., tells us in a United Press dispatch. 
A little man scaled a rickety ladder to 
the roof. He started a sentry tour, waving 
a big American flag. Then, we read: 


Three hundred men, led by a huge man 
brandishing a club, were coming from 
another camp. A crowd of 2,000 bonus 
marchers that had been cleared from other 
condemned areas cheered. 
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‘“‘Let’s go, men,” said the big leader. 

The police guard was not heavy in the 
rear of the camp. The seething mob 
plunged among the shanties and reached 
down for bricks. 

Police Superintendent Glassford ran 
toward the center of the camp. His men 
began to close in. 

The howling crowd let loose a barrage 
of brickbats and chunks of concrete. 
Glassford dodged, but some hit him. 

I saw a policeman struck in the temple 
with a jagged block of concrete. He 
keeled over and was taken away. 

Waters and Glassford went into confer- 
ence. Waters admitted he had lost con- 
trol of his men. He looked frightened. 
Glassford warned him the situation was 
getting serious. 

Suddenly pistol shots cracked. 
more. Then an ominous silence. 
another volley. 

Several ragged men were dragged out of 
the mix-up. One was dead. He was Wil- 
liam J. Hushka, Chicago bonus marcher. 
They dumped his body in a patrol-wagon. 

Word came that President Hoover had 
called out troops to break up the veterans’ 
army. ‘‘Let’s see the tin soldiers,” the 
ragged men jeered. 

Far down Pennsylvania Avenue the 
troop flag of the Third Cavalry appeared. 

Clear across the broad street the riders 
stretched. As the horses clopped by, most 
veterans cheered. Others booed. They 
stared popeyed at five tanks, then laughed. 

Within half an hour their laughter 
changed to tears—tears caused by gas. 
Red-eyed and crying, the veterans re- 
treated. : 

Five thousand men, women, and children 
encamped on the river flats at Anacostia, 
three miles away, heard the troops were 
moving toward them. 

Edward Atwell [their commander] was 
given another hour to clear the camp. 

The troops fired a shack on the outskirts 
of the camp. Soon a dozen fires started, 
set by the retreating veterans themselves. 

“We'll be back,’’ shouted the men as 
they left. ‘‘We’re going to Johnstown 
until Congress reconvenes, but we’ll be 
back, and how.” 


Then 
Then 


DA caatreene sg! commentisnot only nation- 
wide. It is world-wide. And much of it, 
on whichever side of the question it is 
alined, is bitter. 

“Riffraff’’ is the Boston Herald’s sum- 
ming up, as it says: 


Cavalry at the White House and tanks 
and machine-guns in the streets of Washing- 
ton are not pleasant spectacles, but it was 
evident that the riffraff mob would not 
understand argument any milder. 


In Kansas, however, the Emporia Gazette 
is milder as it remarks that ‘‘there is no 
question of the patriotism or the sincerity 
of the boys, but they picked a bad way to 
urge what was at best a dubious cause.” 

More directly opposing President Hoo- 
ver’s calling out of the troops (after Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials had admitted 
that the situation was beyond control), 
the New York World-Telegram declares: 


e While disagreeing with the bonus de- 
mands, we protest against the use of guns 
against these citizens and ex-soldiers. We 
protest against the Cossack methods of 
local officials in many parts of the country 
against the unemployed. ¢ 
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Ladies of 


Se and snow and rain were swoop- 

ing down out of the frozen North upon 
the Cascade range in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Through the blinding storm a long freight, 
bound from Seattle to Spokane, was toiling 
over the mountains, one of the most 
difficult railroad runs, we are told, in the 
United States. The temperature was below 
freezing. 

The train was made up entirely of tank- 
cars, with one exception—a flat ear loaded 
with car-wheels. 

Finally morning came, Ed L. Flannery 
tells us in a copyrighted article in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Magazine. The 
freight “‘made a stop in a pass about which 
snow had drifted to a depth of twenty feet.” 
At this stop six hoboes literally fell from 
their perches on the tank-cars, where they 
had spent the night. Their limbs were stiff 
with cold. Their faces were sore from the 
sharp, cutting sleet that had blown against 
them all night. 

To exercise their limbs, to restore circula- 
tion, these men, according to Mr. Flannery, 
‘“‘walked along the train, and finally came to 
the flat car with its frigid steel wheels. 

“There, huddled among the frost and 
snow-covered metal, were a young man and 
woman who had boarded a train at Rose- 
ville, California, on Thursday before. They 
had been traveling almost constantly in 
sunshine, rain and snow. Now they slept— 
a sleep which might have been the last in 
that freezing temperature had they not been 
awakened.” 

The young woman was only one of the 
many who, according to Mr. Flannery, are 
taking to the road. 

“Bob and I,” she explained over a tin of 
coffee as they sat near a ‘‘jungle”’ blaze, 
“Sent broke in Texas, and we are never 
—never—going back East until we can 
meet our friends with money.” 

This is only one of several anecdotes Mr. 
Flannery relates in the course of his account 
of the numerous women who are joining the 
ranks of hoboes. 


Aw appealing picture is given of one of 
them a woman of sixty, changed in a 
month from a home-keeper to a hobo. A 
dozen men, are depicted waiting in a 
“jungle” at Lordsburg, New Mexico, to 
hop a freight. A few yards from their 
campfire was a highway running eastward 
to Savannah, Georgia. Reading on: 


Along this highway in the gathering 
gloom of the desert night, plodded a woman, 
hesitatingly approaching the camp-fire. 
A hush settled over the surprized group of 
men as the features of the woman became 
more distinguishable in the glow of the fire. 

She was a woman of sixty, at least. In 
her face was the strained expression of 
suffering. Alkali dust has settled upon her 
little felt hat and heavy black coat. The 
run-over, tattered shoes spoke plainly of 
the distance she had walked. Those men 


‘reached Portland, 
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the Road 


could not help but think of those hundreds 
of hot, weary desert miles she had been 
compelled to cross. 

There was coffee for her. There always 
is coffee in the ‘“‘jungles.’”’ She sat upon 
the ground, rested, and told her story. 

At one time she had a home in Ohio. 
Then she went to Los Angeles to live with a 
nephew. Came then unemployment for 
him and subsequent complications. Clearly 
there had been a quarrel, and she had ‘‘run 
away’’ from Los Angeles, headed for Ohio, 
tho not particularly qualified to get there. 

She had ‘‘ hitch-hiked”’ from Los Angeles, 
across Imperial Valley into the desolate, 
thirsty, desert country of southern Arizona. 
She had traveled two weeks, reaching 
Lordsburg, and had experienced extreme 
hunger and thirst. 

When she independently refused the 
suggestion that she appeal to the people of 
Lordsburg for temporary aid, the hoboes 
pooled all their available currency and 
engaged a room and bed for her. Yes, 
hoboes sometimes have cash. This time 
there was seventy-cight cents present. And 
they are generous. Perhaps that is why 
they are hoboes. 

At daybreak next morning she was again 
at the “jungle.” She had just finished 
drinking a can of coffee when an El Paso- 
bound freight appeared. She accepted the 
pleas of ‘“‘her boys,’’ and when they offered 
to place her in an empty box-car she 
promised to ride the remainder of the dis- 
tance to Ohio by fast freight. 


By a railroad track in California more 
than 100 hoboes were waiting for a favored 
northbound freight, Mr. Flannery tells us 
in another part of the story, running on: 


Slightly removed from this main group 
were four persons—two men and two 
women. One of the couples was a man and 
woman far past middle age. The woman 
wore overalls, and her face was covered 
with dust and soot. Much younger was 
the other couple. 

When the train appeared and stopt, the 
100 men crowded into three empty box-cars 
—not an unusual scene in some sections of 
the country. The two women were lifted 
into one of the cars. 

Six hours later the train stopt for thirty 
minutes at Gerber, California. There op- 
portunity came to tall to the husband of 
the older woman. 

“We farmed in Arkansas, my wife and 
I,”’ he explained. ‘‘We lost heavily in the 
drought, and the depression finished us. I 
have a friend in Portland, Oregon, and 
when he wrote saying I might get work 
where he is employed, I prepared to ride 
freight-trains West. My wife and I have 
never lived apart, you know, so she put on a 
pair of my overalls, and here we are, I do 
all the ‘bumming’ of food, begging mostly 
from grocers and bakers.” 

With the women hoboes aboard, the 
freight pulled northward out of Gerber. 

More than thirty hours later, the train 
and the two women 
walked four miles from the railroad to the 
heart of the city, seeking shelter. 

At daybreak the former Arkansas farmer 
was in Portland’s bread line. 

““Well, I found my friend last night,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘but now he’s lost his job. My 
wife and I must go back.” 

‘“Back where?’”’ he was asked. He did 
not know. 
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Don’t Let RUST 
Get a Start! 


‘Retouch the 


fenders with 
No. 7 Touch-up Black 


HE moment you get a scratch 
ff worn spot on a fender, 
use No. 7 Touch-up Black. It 
stops rust from eating into the 
metal, before it can even start. 
No. 7 Touch-Up Black is very 
easy to apply, and dries in an 
hour or two. Leaves a hard, 
bright finish with no brush marks. 
Made by du Pont. 


Don’t Let LEAKS 
Get a Start! 


Waterproof 
and protect 
the top with 


‘ 


No. 7 Auto Top Finish 


It’s to your advantage to examine 
the top of your car. If the top is 
dull and dingy, it may soon leak. 

Don’t let leaks get a start. 
Renew and waterproof your car’s 
top NOW with No. 7 Auto Top 
Finish. You can apply it in half 
an hour—it dries overnight. 
Made by du Pont—world’s lead- 
ing maker of auto top materials. 
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The Battle Over the Davis Cup Battle 


WELVE THOUSAND NERVOUS SYSTEMS grew 
taut as Borotra, France’s grizzled veteran of the Davis 
Cup wars, served. 

The ball went soaring across the court toward Wilmer Allison, 
the American hope, who waited, tense and alert. <. 

But plop! The ball went into the net. A sigh of disappoint- 
ment from the crowd. 

Borotra prepared to serve again. 

Twelve thousand people, the largest crowd that had ever 
squeezed into Roland Garros Stadium near Paris—filling every 
seat, the aisles, every inch of standing room—held their breaths. 

A lot depended on what happened now. And a lot happened, 
as a result of which men will long argue over who really won the 
Davis Cup this year. 

Borotra and Allison had gone onto the court with the score in 
matches 2—1 in France’s favor in the Davis Cup play. ‘‘The 
most exciting, the most unusual, and also the least satisfactory 
contest of the kind I have ever seen,” as John R. Tunis described 
it in a copyrighted dispatch to the New York Evening Post. 

If Borotra won, the cup would go to France for the sixth con- 
secutive year. If Allison won, the score in matches would be 2—2 
and Ellsworth Vines, American champion and conqueror of 
Wimbledon, would battle it out with Henri Cochet in the final 
mateh. 

Outside the Stadium, where a crowd was waiting for news, 
the atmosphere was electrical, Mr. Tunis writes, ‘‘but inside it 
was feverish. The crowd watched in sullen silence as the lion- 
hearted Basque dropt the first two sets, but when he turned 
desperately on the American and thrust home some piercing 
volleys for the third, they became positively frantic. 

“When he took the fourth, to even the score, they got com- 
pletely out of hand, and their roars were echoed by cheers and 
shouts from the massed thousands without.” 

And then the fatal fifth. Allison was leading 5—4 in games. 
One more point and the match would be his. 


Further, altho, of course, no one knew it yet, the Davis Cup 
would have come back to the United States, the land of its origin. 
For, a little later, Vines was destined to triumph over Cochet; 
and an Allison victory would have meant a United States vic- 
tory. 

The Basque served again—softly. The ball fell, “according to 
Allison’s certain belief, beyond the service line,’ Herbert L. 
Matthews wirelessed the New York Times. ‘‘ Allison, thinking 
he had won the match, made no effort to hit the ball in, but batted 
it idly far out of his opponent’s court.” 

Others must have agreed with Allison, for l’Oewvre (Paris) as 
quoted by The Times, says: 


The ball Borotra hit fell beyond the service square. Groans 
came from the spectators, for it fell several inches beyond the 
line. Allison restrained his joy at first, looking questioningly 
at the linesman, who certainly was going to pronounce ‘‘out”’ 
and give him the match. But the linesman kept silent. He had 
not seen the ball go out. All those who did, and they were very 
numerous, must have been victims of optical illusion. 


Ir took Allison several seconds ‘‘to realize the linesman had not 
called faute, and when he did comprehend, he almost literally 
collapsed,” The Times resumes. ‘All the heart went out of him, 
and he hit everything out or into the net, except one point, after 
that.” 

So poor Allison lost. But, according to Mr. Matthews, ‘‘the 
majority of newspaper men, including Frenchmen, who were 
well placed in the press section, consider the linesman’s decision 


wrong.’ ‘The score in Borotra’s favor was: 1-6, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2, 


7-5. 

But by losing Allison started more talk than if he had won. 
Certainly, observes Mr. Matthews in a subsequent dispatch to 
The Times: 


The pros and cons of the subject are going to be threshed out 
as long as those who were at Roland Garros Stadium remain 
alive. There are other strange features of that match which 
also will continue to be burning subjects of conversation, particu- 
larly Borotra’s frequent changes of his shoes, the last time at 
the most critical point of the match, and also the extremely 
slippery condition of the court, due to excessive watering down. 


Had Vines lost, Mr. Matthews remarks in his first report of the 
day’s proceedings, Allison’s misfortune ‘“‘simply would have been 
a case of depriving Allison of an indecisive point. But Vines’s 
well-merited victory over Cochet at best made the incident all 
the more regrettable.’ The score in the Vines-Cochet match was 
4-6, 0-6, 7-5, 8-6, 6-2. Results in the other French-American 
meetings for the cup were: 


Singles—Borotra defeated Vines, 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4; Cochet 
defeated Allison, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

Doubles—Allison and Van Ryn defeated Cochet and Brugnon, 
6-3, 11-13, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

Final score in matches, 3-2 in favor of France. 


iP ARISIAN tennis fans lost no time fulfilling Mr. Matthews’s 
prediction that the final decision in Borotra’s favor would long 
furnish a topic for heated, acrimonious debate. In the United 
States, it is true, the general tendency seems to be to take the 
defeat without alibis and without ‘‘beefing.’’ Perhaps the thrill 
of the Olympic Games, which were beginning just as the Davis 
Cup play ended, distracted attention. But in Paris, Mr. Mat- 
thews reports, people talked of little else save the ‘‘extraordi- 
nary Davis Cup incident.”’ 
Pursuing Mr. Matthews’s digest of opinion in The Times: 


Comment, both in the press and in tennis circles, confirms 
the feeling, which was almost unanimous as far as the Americans 
were concerned, that the linesman erred in failing to call Borotra’s 
service out at match point. 

Allison himself, when asked to comment on the incident, 
laughingly replied, ‘‘The less I say about it the better.” 

Nevertheless, there is not the slightest doubt what he thinks 
about the matter in view of his certainty at the time that he had 
won the match. 

It is worth noting that at least four other doubtful decisions 
went against Allison, who took them like the fine sportsman he 
is without a murmur, but the final decision was too much. 

The Times asked Borotra what he thought of the decision. He 
said frankly that while he thought certain other decisions against 
Allison were incorrect, it really looked to him as if the disputed 
serve had nicked the line. 

The French press generally takes the line of least resistance, 
tho with some notable exceptions. Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, 
writing for l’Intransigeant, says: 

“There were certain doubtful decisions, of which one, above 
all, at Allison’s match point, undoubtedly favored Borotra.”’ 

L’Oeuvre prints in large head-lines: ‘‘France retains the Davis 
Cup, but ” That ‘“‘but”’ is explained in a description of the 
disputed point [already quoted]. 


Tus match between Borotra and Allison was ‘‘perhaps not 
great technically,” according to Mr. Tunis’s dispatch to The 
Evening Post, in which we read further: 


Both men were too exhausted by their previous efforts for that. 
Yet I have seldom seen such an exhibition of raw courage as each 
displayed. It was Allison’s third match in fifty hours. He had 
played nearly 100 games before taking the court against Borotra, 
but he was as good in the fifth set as he was against Henri Cochet. 
I never thought the Texan had the physique or the endurance to 
stand up under such punishment. I was wrong, and I admit it 
gladly. He had not only the physique; he had the nervous re- 
sources and the heart of a great match player. 

If Allison was magnificent, Borotra was no less so. He never 
quit; he fought off match points with the coolness of the old 
campaigner, and so moved was the crowd that after Cochet’s 
defeat by Vines, the stands were still howling his name. 

He well earned his triumph, but I wish it had been won differ- 
ently. It was an unfortunate ending for a dramatic match in 


which no praise can be enough for two great sportsmen and 
athletes. | 
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UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 
UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


No faint heart was this swain who seems 
to know that meanings go by their exprest 
contraries. In The Spectator (London): 


THE TRESPASSER 
By A. E. Copparp 


When winter springs were flowing, 
And the lane was full of water, 
I climbed the bank by Rixon’s farm 
And there met Rixon’s girl: 
“Now who be you and what’s your style 
Come traipsing o’er our meadow?” 
Says she to me, and her sweet eyes 
Gloomed like the moon in shadow. 


Though half the world is full of care 
The other half is lively; 

She held a dead goose by its neck, 
For Christmas sport was nigh: 

“T’m no,’”’ says I, ‘‘a trespasser, 
And I was ne’er a rover; 

It was those puddles by your hedge 
That set me gadding over!”’ 


Her hair was like the hueless wave 
The blackest night uncovers, 

And like a filly full of pride 
She bridled at my talk; 

So huffed she was, so proud she was, 
I had a mind to scoffing, 

But soon came frolic in her eyes 
And then I fell a-chaffing. 


**Go back your ways, nor come again, 
This path is no for public!” 
“T’ll not,’’ says I, ‘‘depart from you, 
For private is my wish.” 
“The like 0’ you,’”’ said Rixon’s girl, 
“ Are best to keep at distance.”’ 
But I walked with her, I talked with her, 
And light was her resistance. 


is H. I. Phillips’s “Sun Dial’’ in the 


New York Sun, a contributor infuses new ~ 


life into a theme that has often inspired 


poets: 
THE DOCK DREAMER 


By Harvey McKenzie 


Down at the docks on his lonesome beat, 
With broken shoes on his shuffling feet; 
Watching the tugs as they come and go, 
With a grizzled grin and his eyes aglow; 
For he’s dreaming of soft sapphire seas, 
Far tropic isles and ocean breeze— 

And longing again for a lost lagoon, 

Or a fiddle’s rasp in an old saloon; 

But his watch is over, his days are done, 
As he sits alone in the noon-tide sun, 
Seeing ’em still where his fancy strays 
Those gallant ships of his sailing days. 


Tears Wo.Lre gives us, in The 
English Review (London), this new version 
of a sonnet by Ronsard: 


SONNET FROM RONSARD 
By Humpert WoLrEe 


When with long draughts I tipple at your eyes 
love’s nectar I am blinded on the second, 
and, drunk with wilder sweet than aught I 
reckoned, 
distraught in mind, I reel through Paradise. 
My heart beats in my breast: fears paralyze 
my lively heat, and all my sense, far beckoned, 
faints on the air, while you with that are 
quickened 
—the name of Proud—whereof your lover dies. 
Your levin looks pierce skin and body and heart, 
sharper than arrows in the utter soul, 
and when I cry aloud on love’s sweet error, 
or beg some little mercy for his smart, 
you do but freeze the voice your eyes control, 
and hold me speechless in your beauty’s terror. 


ee is an amusing and touching ex- 
pression from the Kentucky mountains. 
Folk-lore mixed with sentiment. In Verse- 
craft: 


A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN MATING 
SONG 


By Anne-Evisp Roane WINTER 


Early this mornin’ I been listenin’ 
To a singin’ Mockin’-bird, 
Sun-ball risin’; dew a-glistenin’* 

And his sorryful talk, I heard, 
“Swe-ee-et! Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!’ 

“Swe-ee-et! Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!’ 
Him a-singin’ bout his sweetheart. 

But I’m feared he didn’t git her! 
“Swe-ee-et! Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!” 

“Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!’ 


Early this mornin’ I been thinkin’ 
Sick of flingin’ chat 0’ mine, 

And a-waitin’ for our linkin’ 
Shorely, Springin’-time makes you pine? 
“Swe-ee-et! Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!” 


“Swe-ee-et! Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!” 
Both, a-yearnin’ for our sweethearts! 
Each allows if he don’t git her, 
“She is sweet! But life is Bitter!”’ 
“Bitter! Bitter! Bitter!’’ 


*(Note: in Mountain parlance, ‘“Talking’’ is 
courting, and ‘‘Flinging chat’’ has the same 
meaning: ‘Linking’? means marrying and 
“Springing-time”’ is spring.) 


In The Saturday Review of Literature 
(New York), a distinguished lady of letters 
of the old school leaves no question of her 
opinion of young ‘‘realists’’: 


PRAYER OF THE NATURALIST 
By Laura E. Ricwarps 


Let me be dreary, O god of the garbage-can! 
Let me be dreary, and largely obscene! 

All that is bright, may I see it obfusculate, 
All that is gold, may I see it as green! 


Green not of grass that the donkey may nibble at, 
Green not of leaves that may pleasure the fool! 

Nay! but of mould that the sexton may dibble at; 
Nay! but of slime that o’er-mantles the pool! 


Give me for Music a stridor stentorian; 
Give me for Beauty the contents of sinks; 
Give me for Fragrance no attars Victorian, 
Nay! but a compound of manifold stinks; 


Let me be dreary, O god of the garbage-can, 
Let me be dreary, and largely obscene, 

Grant me obscurity, grant me impurity, 

But for the sake of an anguished futurity, 
Make it not easy to see what I mean! 


lane is a challenge for man to answer in 
Kaleidograph (Dallas) : 


CYNIC SCARS 
By Lucia TRENT 


No woman ever really owns a lover 

However tender he may be and true. 

Always within his eyes you will discover 

A shadowed look that was not meant for you. 


Always a phantom smile that you are fearing, 
A secret in his heart you may not find, 

A strain of gypsy music he is hearing 

Across the hidden plains within his mind. 


Such is the fate of those who have demanded 
A granite faith in love’s eternal scheme, 

The cynic scars reality has branded 

Upon the tinsel gossamer of dream. 
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Take your rubbers 
off the-andirons!| 


GOOD WAY to lose a future 
father-in-law is to smoke a pipe 
that smells and looks like the North 
Atlantic fleet laying a smoke screen. 
And while it’s perfectly true that 
women love pipes, those pipes must 
be well groomed and wisely filled. 
There’s wisdom in Sir Walter’s 
mild collection of Kentucky Burleys 
... the wisdom that’s born of mild- 
ness and full-bodied richness of flavor. 
Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco 
pleases the smokee as well as the 
smoker. It’s a harbinger of success- 
ful courtships and happy marriages. 
Try it today. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. D-28 
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INVESTMENTS 


AND FINANCE 


The Optimists Return to Wall Street 


HERE IS AN OLD STORY, which used to be a great 

favorite of the preachers, about a ship sailing the Southern 

waters which sighted another ship flying a distress signal. 
When the two came within hailing distance, those on the distrest 
ship were asked what was the matter. They said they were 
dying of thirst, that they had no water. ‘‘Dip your buckets 
over the side,” came the reply, ‘‘there is fresh water all around 
you; you are in the mouth of the mighty Amazon River.” 

The story is being repeated in the editorial columns these days 
along with references to the late Dwight Morrow’s remark that 
the depression would probably be over six months before any 
one would realize it. Our 
prophets are timid even now, 
after all the false starts of the 
last few years, but there is no 
mistaking the countrywide re- 
newal of optimism. Of course, 
remarks the Raleigh News and 
Observer, “‘one swallow does 
not make asummer, but some 
time before summer comes the 
first swallow has to appear.”’ 

And the biggest of all the 
signs that we may be about to 
turn that long expected corner 
is the steady stock-market ad- 


The rubber companies at Akron are showing a substantial 
rise in production. 

The oil industry has shown definite improvement, and even 
the disorganized coal business is reporting increased operations. 

Farm prices, particularly for live stock, have not only stabi- 


lized, but are rising. 


Tans tale of reopening factories suggests to Rufus Steele of 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, ‘“‘that in industry the 
laws of politeness have altered—it is no longer vulgar to whistle.” 
Just to take a few random statements from papers published in 
industrial centers, we find the Manchester Union concluding 
that the present indications of 
improvement are too numerous 
and too important to be dis- 
missed as without significance. 
“Bit by bit the wheels are 
beginning to whirl faster,’’ ob- 
serves the Albany Knzcker- 
bocker Press, recalling that a 
few weeks ago we were all made 
happier by the good news from 
the West that live-stock prices 
were going up, and that since 
then we are being made hap- 
pier by the good news about 
mills starting up in New En- 
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gland reemploying thousands of 


vance during the last three 


weeks of July with an agere- 


workers. ‘‘The people of the 


gate increase in values esti- 


United States are beginning to 


mated at over $3,000,000,000, 


realize that the period of de- 


and with the biggest volume of 


pression is beginning to wane,” 


business for several months. 


thinks the Troy Record. 


Professional Wall Street, 


‘There has not been merely 


writes George T. Hughes for 


a halt in retrogression,”’ argues 


the Consolidated Press, is con- 
vineed that the trend of the 
market, ‘‘subject, of course, to 
the usual interruptions and 
technical reactions, is upward for the time being at least.’”’ The 
New York Journal of Commerce, naturally cautious, notes the 
existence of “‘a growing confidence in the holding capacity of 
securities and commodities around the present levels.” 


Bor it is by no means a mere matter of the stock market— 
altho more will be said about the recent advance. The point is, 
as the Los Angeles Herald Express puts it, “that from many 
cities in all parts of the country come reports of increasing busi- 
ness, and the ‘corner’ around which prosperity has been pictured 
as coyly hiding, seems to have been turned.” ‘‘It can be truth- 
fully claimed,” writes B. C. Forbes in his Forbes Magazine, 
“that there have appeared during recent weeks a greater number 
of hopeful signs in a greater number of directions than at any 
time since the collapse of 1929.” 

The Associated Press has collected scores of news items from 
large and small industrial centers all over the country telling of 
increased employment and reopening mills. Referring to such 
news from this and other sources, Paul Block in an editorial 
printed in his newspapers points out that: 


Textile plants from Massachusetts to South Carolina are 
operating at increased capacity. 

The shoe industry in New England is also showing a steady 
advance. 

In Detroit and Toledo, the automobile industry has reported 
an inerease of sales for July, and reemployment of more people. 

The Remington-Rand Company at Cincinnati, which has been 
operating at full time for six months, has increased its force. 

Steel plants in the Pittsburgh district and other important 
producing centers are reopening. 
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Safe, But He Doesn’t Know It 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago ‘‘Daily News.” 


the Philadelphia Bulletin; 
“there are evidences of about 
face at several critical points.” 
In Chicago The Daily News 
concludes that no one can doubt that “ psychologically there 
has been a significant change in the world of business; manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers, farmers, and labor leaders are voicing 
sentiments and opinions of a quality not heard previously in 
many months.” As this paper concludes: 

Better times are ahead. The growing conviction that this is 
so constitutes an additional guaranty of the coming change. 

Similarly the Kansas City Star admits that the various reports 
of reopened plants and gains in employment here and there 
“are insufficient in volume to warrant any assumption of a 
general upturn.”’ Yet, it continues, ‘‘taken for what they ac- 
tually mean, they are encouraging, above all, in mid-summer, 
when a general let-down is the usual order’’— 

Perhaps they are chiefly important in that they indicate gains 
in confidence, a realization that the movement in business can 
not be forever downward, that there are wide-spread needs 
which must be supplied, and that a display of reasonable faith 


and courage will be rewarded, in spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions that yet remain. 


W aan we turn to the rise in the stock market we find a rather 
general feeling that it is not justified by any of the actual indices 
of business activity. For instance, as the New York Herald 
Tribune notes, ‘the steel industry is operating at but 16 per cent. 
of the capacity; freight-car loadings are running close to their 
low levels of the depression, and employment and pay-rolls show 
no improvement.” But the financial editor of The Herald 
Tribune is only one of a number of authoritative writers who 
feel that the confidence exprest in the renewal of buying of stocks 
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and bonds is justified by a series of impor- 
tant developments in this country and 
abroad since the Lausanne Conference. This 
writer then lists thirteen reasons why in 
addition to the heartening effect of the 
Lausanne settlement, the public has re- 
sumed its confidence in the future of Amer- 
ican business and industry: 


1. The cessation of the outward move- 
ment of gold from this country and the 
reversal of the trend of the exchanges. 

2. The defeat of the bonus bill in the 
Senate, terminating the threat of a possible 
abandonment by this country of the gold 
standard. 

3. The passage of the compromise re- 
lief bill, virtually doubling the financial 
strength of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and broadening its powers. 

4. The winding up of Congress, with 
the most essential task of that body per- 
formed: namely, the balancing of the 
budget. 

5. The amazing shift in sentiment on 
the repeal question, as reflected in the two 
political conventions. 

6. The equally amazing evidence of 
a changed public attitude on the question 
of debt revision, as revealed in Senator 
Borah’s speech urging American participa- 
tion in an international economic confer- 
ence empowered to deal with that issue. 

7. The termination of the Chicago 
banking difficulties and the restriction of 
this run of failures to a highly local area. 

8. The apparent imminent success of 
the prodigiously daring scheme on the part 
of the British Treasury for the conversion 
of the £2,000,000,000 5 per cent. war loan. 

9. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s approval of the Eastern rail consoli- 
dation plan. 

10. The halt in the long decline in com- 
modity prices, as shown in all leading 
prices indexes. 

11. Formation of the National Economy 
League to wage a campaign against waste 
in government. 

2. Evidence of revived activity in 
several scattered industries, particularly 
the woolen industry and the oil industry. 

13. Outlook for a normal crop year. 


Se a financial authority as The Wall 
Street Journal finds back of the market 
rise a half-dozen fundamental events of 
the past six weeks: 


1. Despite formidable political tempta- 
tions, Congress refrained to the hour of 
adjournment from embracing any of the 
more extreme follies it had spent so much of 
its time in seriously debating. 

2. Hach of the major political parties 
nominated a man whom the country has 
no obvious reason to fear as an occupant 
of the White House. 

3. National platform makers, with all 
their weasel-wording, reflected the coun- 
try’s determination to carry on in and 
through adversity, without recourse to 
any of those happy-thought schemes of 
overnight economic salvation which have 
so long prevented the beginning of finan- 
cial and business stability. 

4. Europe abandoned at Lausanne the 
impossible pretense that the reparations 
system was compatible with political peace 
or economic recovery. 

5. Great Britain launched the first great 
war-debt conversion scheme by which in- 
terest on roundly $7,000,000,000 of her 
national obligations will be reduced from 
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IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


352,109 customers not previously served 
by the same properties have been added 
since 1925. 


Service to rural areas now supplied in 


scores of communities where none or very 


| Peers service 
at reasonable rates to an in- 
creasing number of cus- 
tomers—this has been the 
aim and accomplishment of 
the Associated System. The 
System’s success in provid- 
ing satisfactory utility serv- 
ice for 6,200,000 persons 
in 3,000 communities is 
indicated by the follow- 
ing facts: 


inadequate service existed before. 


residential customer since 1929. 


For information about facilities, services, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY . ° ° 


NEW YORK 


$79,000,000 for new construction since 
1928. Provision for replacement of worn- 
out equipment $9,754,000 in 1931. 


17.8% increase in use of electricity per 


12% average decline in rates for residen- 


tial electricity during the last four years. 


$7,366,531 for taxes paid or accrued by 
Associated System in 1931. 


THE AUTHORITY 


ETIQUETT 


“The Blue Book of Social Usage’”’ 
By EMILY POST 


““Mrs. Post’s guide to the best social usage stands out in any group of similar 
books by reason of its authority, its clarity, its breadth or scope, and its in- 


finite attention to detail. 


Those familiar with the earlier editions of ‘Etiquette’ 


will find in this latest edition much new material in the text, and notable ad- 
ditions to the already excellent photographic illustrations.’’—Public Ledger, 


Philadelphia. 


Some Features of This Edition 


48 PAGES OF ENTIRELY NEW MaA- 
TERIAL—This present edition contains, 
in addition to the original material, 48 pages 


of letters and answers covering hundreds of 
questions not treated in detail before. 


ETIQUETTE IN WASHINGTON AND 
STATE CAPITALS—All advice necessary to 
newly appointed officials, as well as to others 
who intend to become part of the diplomatic 
and official life of National and state capitals. 
There will be found also a complete list of 
diplomatic, ecclesiastical, and official prece- 
dence, information which has heretofore been 
considered unobtainable. 


AMERICAN NEIGHBORHOOD CUS- 
TOMS—Information on simple dinners and 
parties, showers, sewing circles, guest prize 
details. This is a special chapter written in 
answer to countless requests from young 
householders who ask how they can learn to 
cook, wait, and be charming hostesses. 


FLAT SILVER AND ITS USAGE—Illustra- 
tions and descriptions of each table accessory 
with its characteristics and its use. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 
Gift Edition, Full Leather Binding. 


WEDDINGS—In the original book this sub- 
ject was covered more completely than in any 
existing book. In the present edition there 
have been added many directions for the 
“simplest wedding, the double wedding, the 
wedding in a Catholic church, the Jewish 
wedding, the littlest wedding in the biggest 
church, and the wedding where both bride's 
and groom’s parents are divorced. 


MANY DIAGRAMS —Illustrating table pre- 
cedence at a wedding, the double-aisled 
. Church, the reception after the wedding, 
“and the cake. There is an explanation 
regarding the difference between a wedding 
and a marriage, and countless other details. 


THE INTERPRETATIONS which the 
young moderns are at present enforcing are, 
in every instance, where they are actually ad- 
mitted by Best Society, included in this 
completely up-to-date edition. 


AUTHORITATIVE, BROAD - MINDED— 
““An authoritative, sensible, broad-minded, 
cultured, sympathetic presentation of a sub- 
ject which no man or woman—young or old— 
can afford to ignore.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


758 pages. $4.00; $4.18, post-paid. 
$7.50; $7.68, post-paid. 


At All Booksellers, or Direct from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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TRUST SHARES 


MARKETS AVAILABLE THROUGH 
YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK 
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This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
\ 120 ESRORATION | y 
MURRAY HILL HOTEL 


Hi Opposite Grand Central Terminal—New York J 
Rooms now range from $2.00 per day 
Rendezvous for Digest Readers SS 


DON’T VOTE 


until you read... 


SMASH The 
POLITICAL MACHINE 


by Harold Rowntree 
and Beatrice McCree 


BRENTANO’S -N:¥: 


$900 


By E. M. NEWMAN 


More than 300 fascinating new photographs of Paris 
taken by the famous “Traveltalk”” man—with a run- 
ning story. A book that will renew the glamorous 
visit of those who have been there—and will heighten 
the interest and appreciation of those who plan to go. 
“Mr. Newman knows his Paris and his descriptions 
are both entertaining and instructive,” says the 
Boston Globe. 409 pages. Price, $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 
All Bookstores or the Publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 


USE 7h Rig 
in Th Right F lace 


You can select the exact word to make your 
meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch”’ and 
“‘power’’ to a proposed letter, advertisement, speech, 
sermon, article, report or story. Get Dr. Fernald’ s 
“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.’ 
Without it you may be wasting half of the power of 
your thoughts in weak expression. Contains more than 
8000 classified synonyms and nearly 4000 classified 
antonyms, and shows by actual use in sentences the 
exact shade of meaning of each. With an index of 
nearly 100 pages which makes every word instantly 
available. Revised and Enlarged Edition. s12mo. 
Cloth. 742 pages. $2.25; $2.30, post-paid. Ex- 
quisitely bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, 
hand tooled, raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


ATHLETES FOOT 


Stops 


ltching 


FEET 
AND 


TOES AT ONCE! 


Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX is a Suaranteed rem- 
edy for ‘‘Athlete’s Foot”? and ring-worm in- 
fections of the feet. Every trace of itch stops 
instantly. Its active germ-killing, healing med- 
ication goes deep down into the infected tis- 
sues. The itching rash, scaly, cracked or in- 
flamed skin between the toes and on the feet 
heals rapidly. Soon every sign of the infection 
is gone and the skin restored to normal. At 
drug and shoe stores. Price $1.00; trial size 50¢, 


| D Scholls SOLVEX 
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SEEING PARIS 


THE EL UTERARY (DUGEST 


5 to 31% per cent., an undertaking alréady 
virtually assured bf success. 

6. Gold began to return to the United 
States. 


The recent rise is attributed by The 
Annalist’s market commentator not to any 
change in business but to ‘‘factors relating 
directly to the financial situation and to 
the position of the market itself”: 


1. The advance in the bond market and 
in preferred stocks reflects improvement in 
underlying financial conditions, and it is 
reasonable that this improvement should 
affect stocks in some degree. 

2. It is probably becoming more gener- 
ally realized that the general level of stock 
prices is extremely low. 

3. A technical rebound was to be ex- 
pected following such a long decline as 
that through which we have just passed. 


With no manifest improvement in funda- 
mental conditions, Ralph West Robey, 
financial editor of the New York Evening 
Post, is inclined to attribute much of the 
bullish sentiment in Wall Street to ‘“‘the 
current prosperity propaganda.” The 
American Banker suggests suspension of 
judgment. What, it asks, ‘“‘could be more 
foolish than to assume that the July- 
August revival, which has been repeated 
in business and the markets in 1930, 1931, 
and now in 1932, was going to mark the 
end of deflation?’’ and the suggestion is 
made that ‘‘not until business has passed 
through the September settlement period, 
which has been marked in 1929, 1930, and 
1931 by a real test of its position and a 
decline in activity and prices, can this 
current mid-year leveling off of the markets 
be trusted to hold up.” 


The Gold-Paved Road to 
Prosperity 


EK must march back to better times 

over a gold-paved pathway, so high 
financial authorities have been telling us of 
late, with echoes of approval from the 
financial press. 

In fact, it seems to the New York Times 
that ‘‘whenever a group of responsible 
financial experts has pronounced this year 
on the merits of the gold standard, as 
against ‘bimetallism,’ ‘managed curren- 
cies,’ or other devices, it has declared for 
world-wide gold resumption.” 

First came the report of the gold dele- 
gation of the League of Nations which 
absolved the gold standard from blame for 
world depression, and said it ‘“‘remains the 
best available monetary mechanism,” urg- 
ing its restoration as soon as possible by 
countries which have abandoned it. Of 
course, it will take more than adhering to 
the gold standard to improve business con- 
ditions throughout the world. 

The League committee suggests greater 
freedom in the international movement of 
goods and services, 
solution” 


and “a satisfactory 
of the reparations-war debts 
problem. It further recommends budget- 


balancing in each country. The committee 
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majority thinks that whatever the theo- 
retical merits might be, the adoption of 
other standards in gold present practically - 
insuperable difficulties just now. It reports 
that during the past six years there has 
actually been an increase in the central gold 
reserves of the world and, indeed, ‘“‘the 
world’s total stock of the monetary gold, 
apart from any considerations as to distri- 
bution among different countries, has at all 
times in recent years been adequate to sup- 
port the eredit structure legitimately re- 
quired by world trade, and the rapid 
decline in prices which began in 1929 can 
not be attributed to any deficiency in the 
gold supply considered in this sense.” 


Ne comes a formal statement of the 
directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basel. This unanimous call 


_for a resumption of the gold standard is 


deemed the more important by the press 
since the directors include representatives of 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Japan, which are 
now off thegoldstandard. To quote afew sen- 
tences from the resolution adopted at Basel: 


The board of the Bank for International 
Settlements, recognizing that to facilitate 
international settlement under the bes 
conditions of stability and security it ‘s 
necessary to reestablish a monetary systen: 
reposing on a common basis, unanimously 
declares its judgment that the gold stand- 
ard régime remains the monetary mech- 
anism which best meets this necessity 
because it is the most appropriate to assure 
the free movement of world commerce and 
international finance operations. 

It believes it is desirable to prepare steps 
for adopting all measures necessary for re- 
establishment of the operation of the gold 
standard among nations. 

To make this return possible, the board 
deems necessary the preliminary adoption 
of measures calculated to reestablish equi- 
librium in the economic structure and the 
financial structure of various countries by 
means of international cooperation and 
national efforts. 


An ‘“‘this is sound advice,” declares The 
Magazine of Wall Street— 


There is nowhere else to go. 

The gold standard is the result of hun- 
dreds of years of monetary evolution. 

Admittedly it is an imperfect standard. 
It will take a long time to develop some- 
thing better. But while the economists and 
the statesmen are working out something 
better there is nothing for the world to do 
but use the only standard that has ever 
been practically universal. 

The starvation period which has beset 
the whole world will kill off the abnormali- 
ties that made the gold standard unwork- 
able in many countries. Then the gold 
standard will work as well as it ever has. 

It is certainly far better than exchange 
chaos of managed or unmanaged curren- 
cies. It has been rather definitely estab- 
lished that there is sufficient gold in the 
world, if it is economically utilized, to sup- 
port credit and currencies for many years 
to come. There is plenty of time in which 
to devise something better. 

If, with the return of normality, price 
levels do not equitably rise, it is quite 
possible to step them up by reducing the 
gold content of the monetary units. The 
great thing now is to get back quickly to a 
general standard of value and exchange. 
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“lo men with BRAINS 


who “never get a break’. . 


know you have ideas. Why, then, 
do other men, often with far less 
ability, seem to get ‘‘all the breaks’? 
Have you ever thought about it this 
way? That, whether we wish to admit 
it or not, we must all be salesmen. 


Noe: know you have ability. You 


That, no matter how much knowledge 
a man may have or how many brilliant 
ideas he may think of, unless he pos- 
sesses a salesman’s ability to paint 
pictures with words, he will never make 
other people see what he means; he will 
never “put his ideas across”; he will 
never get other people to do as he wishes. 


The power that words 
can give you 


Your future, and the future of those you love, 
may depend more than you think upon your 
ability to explain your ideas with vivid words 
which exactly express what is in your mind. 
If you are to be sure of always being able to 
find such vivid and exact words you must 
develop a true mastery of English. Only so can 
you learn how to put your ideas into other 
people’s minds—and, make no mistake about 
it, unless you can thus literally lift up your 
ideas out of your own mind and plant them 
securely in the minds of others, you cannot 
hope to make these people see as you do, or 
act as you want them to act 


Be a master of words 


To-day you have your destiny in your own 
hands, because—whoever you are, and what- 
ever your walk in life, the little booklet we are 
offering you will open your eyes to a new world 
of power and achievement—to the most effective 
use of good English and to the building of a 
personality that wins. 


Stepping-stone to greater success 


Here is the stepping-stone by which thousands 
have climbed to greater success. Salesmen— 
doctors — lawyers — merchants — clergymen — 
teachers—clerks—business men and women 
everywhere cheerfully give due credit for the 
advantages they derived fram the Grenville 
Kleiser Course in English, endorsed by such! 
distinguished people as Booth Tarkington, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, and 
thousands of others. 


Make your spare moments 
at home golden 


The Kleiser Course can teach you by mail, in 
your home, at your own convenience, the power 
of words, and their most effective use. You 
will find it marvelously clear, concise. A few 
minutes aday will soon make your speech, 
your writing, vastly more effective. You will 
develop an ability to paint pictures with words 
—to sway people as you never have before. 


Send for free booklet 


Write us for ‘‘How To Become a Master of En- 
glish,”’ an instructive little booklet which we will 
mail you free. It shows how the Kleiser Course 
in Practical English will help you to talk better, 
write better, win greater success. But a single 
day’s delay may mean that you will forget, or 
the coupon be lost, and so you may be deprived 
of your opportunity. Mail the coupon to-day! 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me the FREE booklet “How 
to Become a Master of English.” No 
agents will call. Dept. 1396 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


F-f-f-t! Bam!—Cuiorinpa—‘‘So there 
was some hot necking at your house, eh?” 

EsmeraLpa—‘‘ Yeah. Uncle George got 
too near the gas jet with his celluloid 
eollar.”’—Lorain Journal. 


Ready for the Worst.— DorotHy— 
‘‘How long is it to my birthday?” 

Mornrr—‘‘ Not very long, dear.” 

Dororuy—‘‘ Well, is it time for me to 
begin to be a good girl?’’—Life. 


Scram!—D auGHtTeR—‘‘No, Jack is not 
rich; in fact he can hardly raise the money 
to keep going.” 

Mercenary Ma—‘Then I’d tell him 
not to keep coming.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Amateur Statistics.—Hp— 
“There are an awful lot of girls 
who don’t want to get married.” 

Sup—‘‘ How do you know?” 

He—‘‘I’ve asked them.’’— 
Utica Press. 


Swell Elocution.— DoroTHyY 
—‘‘And Jack, the darling, told 
me I was the only girl he ever 
loved.” 

Deritta—‘‘ Yes, and doesn’t 
he say it beautifully.””—Cap- 
per’s Weekly. 


Watch Those Splinters.— 
New Wire—‘‘This is a cot- 
tage pudding.” 

Oup Bacu Gurst—‘ Whew 
—I think I got a piece of 
shingle in my mouth.’’—Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 


Divided We Fall.—SnHEe— 
‘“‘Henry, dear, we have been 
going together now for more 
than ten years. Don’t you think 
we ought to get married?”’ 

He—‘Yes, you’re right—but who’ll 
have us?’’—Answers. 


Clinching the Diagnosis.—The eminent 
alienist recognized the thug who was hoid- 
ing him up. 

‘Look here,’ he protested, ‘“‘I’m your 
benefactor. Don’t you recall that I once 
saved you from a life sentence by proving 
you crazy?” 

“Sure, I remember you now,” the thug 
said as he continued his work. ‘‘And ain’t 
holdin’ up your benefactor a crazy thing 
to do?”’—Boston Transcript. 


Warding Off Writer’s Cramp.—The 
small boy asked the chemist for two penny- 
worth of ipecacuanha. ‘‘And please,” he 
said, ‘mummy says will you charge it to 
her account.” 

“Yes, little man,” answered the chemist, 
“and what is your name?” 

“ Higelespeaks.”’ 

The day was sultry. 

‘““Here you are,’ said the chemist. 
“Tell your mother she can have it for 
nothing. ’'m not going to write ipecac- 
uanha and Higglespeaks on a day like this 
for twopence.”—JLooker-On (India). 
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He’d Be Lonesome.— What this country 
needs is a man who ean be right and Presi- 
dent at the same time.—New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


His Dearest Confidante.—‘‘ What’s the 
matter with that guy?” 

‘‘He is complaining to his wife that his 
stenographer doesn’t understand him.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Applied Mathematics.—‘‘Did you share 
the three sticks of candy between your 
little brother and yourself?” 

“Ves, but it was awkward to divide the 
three, so I ate one first.’’—Jester. 
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City Typist: ‘Il should simply love to live down here. Couldn’t you 
give me a job as a secretary to write to your wives in every port?” 


—‘‘The Humorist’’? (London). 


Spot’s Trifling Error.—A very thin full- 
back was annoyed by the attentions of a 
small dog during a Rugby match. 

At last, when play had moved to the 
other end, the back turned and shouted to 
the spectators: “‘Whoever owns this dog 
might call him off.” 

A voice responded: ‘‘Come here, Spot. 
Them ain’t bones, boy—them’s legs.’”’— 
Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


Get Your Little Pail and Shovel.— 
LINES WRITTEN AT THE SHORE 


The spell of raw Nature 
Isn’t wasted on me. 
I delight in chill breezes; 
I gulp down the sea. 
I revel in sunburn; 
I am not averse 
To sand-spider stings 
Or to things even worse. 
I accept sprains and bruises 
As matters of course 
In my daily commune 
With the Great Out of Doors! 
But though I regard 
Such details without dread, 
I can never get used 
To the sand in my bed. 
—P.S. in Judge. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Cold Nose: Healthy Dog.—Lost—Fox 
terrier, black; scar on front refrigerator.— 
Detroit News. 


One at a Time, Ladies. — Attractive 
local officer for refined manicurist with good 
following.—Florida Times-Union. 


For Highbrows?— 
HAIR CUT IN THE REAR 
—Sign on 23d St., New York. 


Bad Habit.—It is estimated that in 
American industry more than 
2,000 lose the sight of one eye 
or both eyes annually.—New 
York Times. 


Natural Modesty.— 


ST. PETER FAILS TO 
APPEAR TO ANSWER 
LIQUOR CHARGE 


—Haverhill paper. 


Sars 
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Scandalous Tootsies.—Now 
the girls are going barefooted. 
They have adopted the beach 
scandal for street wear, show- 
ing their toes, painted red 
with red ink, mercurochrome 
or lipstick—Tampa Morning 
Tribune. : 

——— 

Commercial Frankness.— 

15 MEN’S WOOL SUITS 

$3.00 

They won’t last an hour! 

—Tacoma News Tribune. 


Retiring From the Widow ~ 


Business? — Widow wishes to 
exchange an old-fashioned 
horse-drawn hearsein good con- 
dition for anything she can use 
at her hotel, or will sell at a bargain.—Little 
Rock (Ark.) Farm and Marketing Bulletin. 


Confirming the News.— 
PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, 
ASSASSINATED, DIES 
—WNashwville Tennessean. 


Embarrassing March of Television. — 
Tests at the University of Illinois have indi- 
cated that the sox of unknown writers can 
be revealed by examining their penman- 
ship.—Dallas Times Herald. 


South America Speaks. — Argentina 
shipped almost a million wild animal hides 
abroad last year. Most numerous, in 
order, were pelts of wild saovesop62 11 
HUs CNB HM HM HH R llamas, skunks, 
foxes and otter.— Daily Oklahoman. 


Mothers’ Boys.—From this small be- 
ginning Woodstock has grown to be an 
oasis in the sea of modern maternalism 
where painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, 
writers, actors, all those who seek serious 
artistic expression.—Kingston (N. Y.) 
promotion publicity. rs 
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